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THE FAMOUS G.W.G. RED STRAP OVERALL 


is the buy-word for Canadians from the rugged slopes of British Co¬ 
lumbia to the picturesque Atlantic shores of the Maritimes. The 
G.W.G. label guarantees the toughness and strength for any job-and 
smart good looks through quality workmanship to the smallest de¬ 
tail . . . pre-shrunk to fit always. That goes for all G.W.G. garments. 
The smart buy anytime. Not just a purchase ... but an investment. 
See your dealer tomorrow. 
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THE GREAT WESTERN GARMENT COMPANY, LTD., EDMONTON 


MORE CANADIANS WEAR WORK CLOTHES BEARING THE G.W.G. LABEL WAN ANY OTHER BRAND 
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Editorials 


MASSEY-HARRIS FREEZER 


Why Not Try Grassland Farming?- 

by W. M. Myers .. 

Vets in the Bush—by P. M. Abel _ 


You don’t have to eat salt pork and cellar-stored vegetables to be as 
independent as your forefathers! You can eliminate old-time drudgery 
too. It’s easy to freeze your own meats, fruits and vegetables. Buy 
in season. You’ll have strawberries at Christmas or green peas 
at Easter by reaching into your freezer. A Massey-Harris 
freezer is built to bold the cold; costs only 2 or 3 cents a 
day for electricity. Two sizes, 10 and 16 cubic feet. 
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Massey-Harris Pressure System 
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pressure system is a profitable 
investment, not a luxury. 
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Massey.-Harris 
Snowhite Washers 
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double quick time. 
Latest and best fea¬ 
tures—four blade 
gyrator, grit and dirt 
trap, etc. Choose 
from 3 handsome 
models. ... 
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M-H Superior Stoves 
Look Right—Work Right 

Leaders in style and 
finish. Correct heat dis- 
tribution means ap¬ 
petizing meals—better 
baking on every oc¬ 
casion. Porcelain 
oven, accurate thermo¬ 
meter, interchangeable 
linings in fire box, seam¬ 
less reservoir and many 
other features. Three 
models. 


Massey-Harris Company, Limited, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Without putting me under any obligation, please 
send complete information about the equipment 
I have marked with an "X” below: 


Home Freezers 
Water Systems 


Washing Machines 
Stoves 
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FORDSON 


YOU SAVE 
UP TO 

$ 500 . 


CANADA’S 

LOWEST 

PRICED 

3-PLOW 

TRACTOR 


Low first cost makes the rugged, depend¬ 
able Fordson MAJOR the outstanding 
tractor bargain in Canada. Available in 
six models, there’s a MAJOR to meet 
your particular needs or requirements. 

You save as much as $500 and get a 
big, powerful, proven tractor that is low 
in cost to operate and maintain. For 
even greater power and economy, each 
model is available with six cylinder 
diesel engine at extra cost. 



ROW CROP MODEL 

FORD TRACTOR DEALER 
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Under the 
Peace Tourer 


T HE "government is staking its 
political life in a Calculated 
Depression; if it cannot get the 
cost of living down, out it goes. 

Most people have fancied that if 
there was any news around Parliament 
Hill these Dog Days (advanced from 
August this year) it was that higger 
and better pensions were coming. But 
these have long since been taken for 
granted. 

Then the second most exciting news 
has come from outside Ottawa. No 
one can be indifferent to what is hap¬ 
pening around Kaesong. Canadians 
must be surprised to find that the 
Americans are getting into bed with 
Franco, in a marriage of convenience. 
Finally, the bad news from Iran has 
disturbed many a politically minded 
person. 

But if you could take your mind off 
the international headlines, you would 
find that the real news around here, 
which is not making the headlines at 
all, is the government’s battle for 
deflation. 

As our dollar buys less and less, we 
get more and more inflation. The St. 
Laurent ’ administration is now busy 
trying to stop, or at least slow up, this 
inflation. Few appear to be writing 
this story, and yet, it seems to me, 
that it may well turn out to be the 
story of the year, if things come out as 
the government expects. If, however, 
things do not come out as the govern¬ 
ment expects, it may be an even hig¬ 
ger story. For it will spell the begin¬ 
ning of the end for the St. Laurent 
regime. 

I suggest that the government is 
attacking depression at last on eight 
fronts. Herewith is the octagonal 
battle field, as Mr. St. Laurent and 
his doughty privy council defend 
themselves in the same pattern as the 
old British Square at Omdurman, ex¬ 
cept this defence has eight sides 
instead of four. 

First, it put a 15 per cent excise 
tax on luxuries, semi-luxuries, and a 
few necessities. 

It increased the down payment on 
a commodity to 50 per cent thus put¬ 
ting a good many articles out of the 
immediate reach of prospective pur¬ 
chasers. 

The government has cut down the 
instalments on purchased goods, mak¬ 
ing people pay up quickly, stopped 
easier credit. 

The government has reduced the 
nymber of bank loans, practically 
forcing some people to close up their 
bank loans completely. 

Bank interest rates have increased, 
making it more costly, as well as more 
difficult, to borrow money. 

By withdrawing Bank of Canada 
support, it lowered the value of gov¬ 
ernment bonds. It means a higher rate 
of interest for bonds at current prices, 
but hurts those forced to sell bonds 
bought at face value. 

Controls on vital defence materials, 
such as steel, have put a crimp on 
building, slowed down many a com¬ 
mercial project. 

The MacQuarrie Commission is 
probing the alleged cartel in “name 
goods.” In other words, if a retailer 
sells a shirt with a national name, a 
well-known brand, he must sell it at a 
certain price. He cannot sell a $4.50 



shirt for $4.29, and maintain his rela¬ 
tions with the shirt company. This is 
now being investigated, and there may 
be a hot row this fall in parliament. 
It was when they pulled the rug out 
from under such fixed prices in the 
States, that we had those near panic 
bargain sales at Macy’s and other New 
York stores. 

These then are eight things which 
the government is doing. If you study 
the case of the Greek drachma, you 
may find that it takes thousands, may¬ 
be millions of them to mail a letter. 
(A while back, this was the case, any¬ 
way.) That means that the drachma 
is worth very little. Here is inflation 
at-its worst, in its most vicious aspect. 
Thus, a man with $10,000 in the 
hank, or the equivalent in bonds, 
quickly discovers that through infla¬ 
tion, he has next to nothing. That is 
what went wrong with the German 
mark back in 1923. It ruined thou¬ 
sands, perhaps millions, of German 
people. 

It does not take much imagination 
to see that if our dollar went the way 
of the drachma, many of us would go 
to the poor house. In other words, if a 
dollar would only buy one toothpick, 
it is not worth as much as if it would 
buy a tractor. The trick then is to get 
the dollar back where it is worth a lot 
more. To get it worth as much as pos¬ 
sible is the government’s aim. 

So the Liberals are trying to make 
the dollar scarcer, harder to get. You 
have heard of the “fast buck,” down 
in the States. That’s the dollar that is 
easily made. If a man knows he gets 
$100 every day of his life, he can be 
pretty careless with a hundred dollar 
bill today: he will have another one 
tomorrow. If, as once happened to 
me, a man has to travel from Winni¬ 
peg to Toronto on $3.60 for food and 
shelter, he makes every cent count. 

To get the dollar worth more 
money, we are trying to deflate. We 
are making i t 
harder to get easy 
money. We are 
tightening up on 
loans. We are dis¬ 
couraging spend¬ 
ing. We are mak¬ 
ing everything 
(Please turn to 
page 42) 




















Let your soil (onditions 
determine which is the 


firestone 

CHAMPION 


OPEN CENTER OR TRACTION CENTER 


T 

A here are many tractor tires on the 
market today but only two basic types—the Open 
Center and the Traction Center. Some farmers 
prefer the Open Center for their soil conditions. 
Others prefer the Traction Center. Only Firestone 
builds both. 


Both Champions have the curved bar design 
to give you the extra leverage necessary for full 
traction power. Both have Flared Tread Openings 
for positive cleaning action. Both have many 
extra-traction and long-wear features not to be 
found in other tires. 


If you want the finest Open Center Tire that 

money can buy — or — if you’d rather have the Make your next tires Firestone Champions— 

one and only Traction Center, you’ll find it in either Open Center or Traction Center, 
a Firestone Champion. 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone on radio or television every Monday evening over NBC 


ALWAYS BUY TIRES BUILT BY FIRESTONE, ORIGINATOR 
OF THE FIRST PRACTICAL PNEUMATIC TRACTOR TIRE 
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WOOD’S FARM FREEZERS 

make 

fOOd BUDGETS STRETCH 
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Store 

a whole year’s supply of fresh meat as well as your 
own fruits and vegetables, for use, garden-fresh, 
right up until next season. 

Save work: No need for canning or preserving with 
a Wood's Farm Freezer, and you can keep a supply 
of your own pastry always on hand. 

Wood's Models: 7. 12 and 14 cu. ft. The 12 cu. ft. 
model may be equipped with a special inset tray, 
enabling it to be used as a refrigerator for day- 
to-day storage, as well as a freezer. 

WOOD’S MILK COOLER 

When you own a Wood’s Milk Cooler the fear of 
hot weather spoilage is banished. 

Milk cooled below 50° in one hour, and kept in¬ 
definitely within 3'/a° of the temperature you re¬ 
quire. Fully automatic—you put in the cans, the 
cooler does the rest. Save time now taken in cut¬ 
ting, storing and handling ice. 

Built-in models, for from 4 to 24 cans; portable 
models, all ready to plug in, for from 3 to 12 
cans. Parts and service readily available. Price, 
complete with tank, from $350 up. 

The W. C. WOOD Co. Ltd. 

Head Office and Factory—Quelph, Ont. 


The W. C. Wood Co. Ltd., Guelph, Ont. 

Please send particulars on Wood’s Farm 
Freezers ( ) Woods Milk Coolers ( ) 

Name_ 

Address__ 
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Hatveat bigger 


YIELDS OF EVERY SMALL 

GRAIN AND SOYBEAN CROP 



When grain or beans go down, a Hume 
Reel will save the crop. Long, moving 
tines pick up all the crop, reel it in 
evenly, gently without shattering. Har¬ 
vests bigger yields from standing grain, 
too. See your local Hume dealer. 

Write today for free descriptive folder. 

H. D. HUME COMPANY • mendota so, ill, 

CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS: Stewart 
Brothers, Penhold, Alberta • E. A. 
Sharman Co., Ltd., 1251 Second Ave., 
South, Lethbridge, Alberta. 


“Equipment Plus Experience Counts” 

STANDARD MACHINE WORKS 

660 St. Matthews Ave. Winnipeg 

MOTOR REBUILDING—CRANKSHAFT 
GRINDING 

Bearings rebabbitted. General Machine Work. 

Cylinder Reconditioning. 



An Ayerst veterinary preparation 

SEE PAGE 24 


B.C. Hit by Drought 

Its severity to date has already affected food 
and feed supplies for the coming ivinter 

by CHAS. L. SHAW 


U NPRECEDENTED drought has 
been British Columbia’s lot 
during the past few weeks. 
From the parched interior valleys to 
the timbered hills of Vancouver Is- 
land, the report has been invariably 
the same: Hot and dry. 

By the time this is read, the report 
will probably he different, but during 
the first half of July about the only 
people in British Columbia who 
seemed entirely happy over the 
weather were those who were uncon¬ 
cerned about crops, be they berries, 
tree fruits, timber or lawn grass. 

The strawberry and raspberry grow¬ 
ers had a poor season and they 
blamed their plight entirely on the 
long, dry spell which made the harvest 
period and the pack itself extremely 
short. Tree fruit growers were hoping 
for rain, and so were the grain pro¬ 
ducers. Pasture lands were burned 
brown in many areas, and there was 
the grim prospect of a shortage of fod¬ 
der for the coming winter. 

For British Columbia's high-riding 
forest industry the continued dry 
weather was also serious because it 
meant a halt in logging operations at 
many points where humidity' condi¬ 
tions made work in the woods 
extremely dangerous. The writer was 
out in the tall timber country back of 
Alberni a few days ago. In order to 
confine their operations to the period 
when humidity was relatively favor¬ 
able the crews went into the woods 
at five a.m. and quit at noon, when we 
noticed that the camp thermometer 
registered 100 degrees in the shade— 
an almost unheard of thing for that 
region. 

“This is no weather for logging,” 
remarked the superintendent. “Look 
at that hillside—tinder dry. A fire in 
there would be an explosion.” Next 
day all logging had ceased. Already, 
at a few scattered points blazes had 
broken out in the woods. In the Camp¬ 
bell River country, where a terrible 
fire swept through the timber more 
than a decade ago, a new outbreak 
had ravaged several hundred acres, 
While the weather has been pleas¬ 
ant to the city dweller who airily com¬ 
ments that the cycle has changed and 
that we’re in for another series of old- 
time long summers, the people in the 
country haven’t been enjoying it at all. 

Dairymen have been particularly 
anxious. They have been feeding hay 
and extra grain to milk cows as most 
of the high pasture has been seared 
by the blazing sun. Without rain 
there will be only a light second crop 
of hay and a shortage of feed. Dairy¬ 
men fear that this may result in a 
further slaughtering of dairy stock, to 
be followed bv a milk shortage in the 
fall. 

The exceptions are the dairymen 
protected by the irrigation systems in 
the Fraser Valley. They have been 
producing good crops, but they feel 
sorry for their neighbors. 

A threatened shortage of milk, com¬ 
bined with a real scarcity of eggs as a 
result of the wholesale slaughtering of 
stock because of the inroads of New¬ 
castle disease, has given new empha¬ 
sis to British Columbia’s deficiency in 
the growing of feedstuffs. Of course, 
only two per cent of the total surface 


area of British Columbia is con¬ 
sidered arable—a fact which imposes 
severe limitations on acreage for cul¬ 
tivation. But there are vast areas unde¬ 
veloped, and it is hard for the layman 
to understand why fuller use is not 
made of this land in view of the con¬ 
stantly rising market, the soaring 
prices and the indications that demand 
will continue to rise indefinitely. 

A step in the right direction is the 
opening of the Pemberton Meadows 
country, which is within a few miles 
of Vancouver and has been settled 
since the 1870’s, but never intensively 
developed because of the ever-present 
menace of floods from the Fraser 
River’s tributaries. 

Contracts are being awarded for a 
five-year program of reclamation under 
the P.F.R.A. The level of nearby Lil- 
looet Lake below the meadows has 
been lowered so that the Lillooet 
River, which flows through and often 
over the land, is now deepening itself. 
Some 20,000 acres of arable land will 
be made available as a result of this 
project. This may be a relatively small 
area, but if the Pemberton Meadows 
program can be duplicated elsewhere 
the cumulative effect will be a sub¬ 
stantial increase in farm production 
where it is most needed. 

The government recognizes the 
need for encouraging farm settlement, 
and it deplores the fact that so many 
of the province’s agricultural areas 
have been deserted by the younger 
generation, seeking jobs in the cities. 
Through provision of public utilities 
and encouragement of community 
activity, the government and private 
industry are trying to make farm life 
more attractive to young people who 
might otherwise be tempted to follow 
the trail to the brighter lights. 

RITISH COLUMBIA is still wor¬ 
ried about its hospital insurance 
scheme, and it’s quite evident that the 
ideal pattern has not yet been evolved. 
During the February session of the 
legislature it will be recalled that the 
system was severely criticized, and 
the government party lost two mem¬ 
bers as a result of revolt over rising 
premiums for insurance. 

As a result of this turmoil a legis¬ 
lative committee was appointed to in¬ 
vestigate the whole business. This 
committee held its first sessions in 
camera so it is hard to tell all that 
happened, but one sequel was the 
recommendation that outside experts 
he called in—a course which had pre¬ 
viously been recommended from sev¬ 
eral sources. An insurance actuary and 
a business-efficiency firm have been 
appointed to make a thoroughgoing 
survey of the insurance and admin¬ 
istrative phases of the hospital system. 

Having saddled itself with the pro¬ 
gram, the coalition government is 
determined to make it work and prob¬ 
ably will succeed in doing so, eventu¬ 
ally. However, one of the results of 
the early mismanagement and bung¬ 
ling was widespread lack of confidence 
and a tendency on the part of hun¬ 
dreds of British Columbians not to 
bother paying their premiums. This, 
of course, has greatly increased the 
financial problem of the hospital serv¬ 
ice, and it has had other serious reper- 
(Please turn to page 42) 
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SEND FOR THIS BOOKLET 


This booklet shows how you 

can have crystal-clear, pa¬ 

latable water in your home. 
Diamond Iron Removal 

Filters take out all iron and 

other foreign matter. Costs 

little — worth a lot. 

Oshkosh Filter & Softener Co. 
(Canada) Ltd. 

^ Brandon (Dept. C) Manitoba 




QUICK-FIX 

CANVAS MENDER 
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THE ORIGINAL, PRE-WAR 
QUALITY! Mend* without tewing! 
Mend* permanently! Binder Can- 
re*! Tent*, Awning*! Overall*. 
Rubber boot*! Etc. 

GUARANTEE! 354 end $1.00 

tube*, postpaid. Get it at your dealer 
or direct from. 



FIRST aid for 

CHAPPED 
HANDS i 



Keep ''Vaseline” Petroleurp 
Jelly handy, too, for scalds, 
bruises, burns, 
sore throat and j- 
101 other house- / ON THE 
hold uses. s GENUINE. 


ATANY DRUGGIST; OR FROM YOUR MAIL ORDER HOUSE 




My Name 


My P.O. Address 


CGI-51 


Alberta Linseed Oil Company Lt<L 
Medicine Hat. Alberta. 

Gentlemen: 

Please send me your FREE booklet 
INCREASE PROFITS ON THE FARM.” 


"HOW TO 

























Progress of the American grass¬ 
land farming program as told 
to the Agricultural Institute of 
Canada 


A° 


AGRICULTURE in the United 
States is undergoing a change 
today, perhaps the greatest 
change it has undergone in the more 
than two centuries of our existence. 

We have been cash and row crop 
farmers, concerned primarily with the 
production of corn, cereal grains, cot¬ 
ton, tobacco and other cash and row 
crops. We have cut the forests of the 
East; we have plowed the prairies of 
the Midwest; and we have turned the 
bunch grasses of the Palouse, all in the 
interest of producing more grain, more 
fibre, and more of the other cash crops. 

There was land enough for all. 

There was an abundant storehouse of 
productivity that was built and held 
under uncounted centuries of con¬ 
tinuous grass. There was plenty of 
land for our grazing herds on the poor 
and unproductive land that was un¬ 
suitable for the culture of row crops. 

Besides, everyone knew it was the 
grain we fed our cows that produced 
the milk and the meat. Pasture crops 
were poor crops, or in fact not crops 
at all. They did not deserve, nor did 
they receive, fertilization and other 
care that was lavished on the culti¬ 
vated crops. 

Now, all of this is changing. We are converting 
our agriculture to a grassland type of farming. The 
change is occurring gradually throughout the entire 
United States. Federal and State Research Stations 
have been seeking facts on improved varieties, bet¬ 
ter management practices, and utilization, that lead 
to increased productivity from the grasslands. 
Educational institutions and extension organiza¬ 
tions have carried to the public, information on the 
importance of grasslands, and on methods of their 
improvement. Our agricultural conservation pro¬ 
grams have been built on grasslands. 

There is a concept, that is very common in the 
United States, that the spigot of agricultural abun¬ 
dance is turned off by planting land down to grass, 
and that it is turned on by plowing the grasslands 
for the production of row crops. I should like to 
outline some of the reasons why I am convinced 
that- the grasslands are productive, and that grass¬ 
land improvement has an essential role to play in 
increased agricultural abundance. 

T HE first, and perhaps the most important 
reason, is that we need more livestock products 
in the United States. We are a meat-eating and 
milk-drinking nation. Meat production has in¬ 
creased steadily since prewar days, reaching its high 
about 1944, and remaining at approximately that 
level since. In 1950. we ate 30 pounds more meat 
per person than we did in the period from 1935 to 
1939. Fuller employment and higher wages have 
contributed directly to this increased consumption 
of meat. A survey has shown that families with an 
average annual income of $3,000 consume about 25 
per cent more meat per person than do families 
with an average annual income of $2,000 or less. 

Added to increased con¬ 
sumption o f meat per 
capita is the fact that our 
population has increased by 
about 20,000,000 in the last 
decade. It is small wonder, 
then, that we are faced with 
a serious meat problem. 

Livestock numbers have 
been increasing rather 
steadily since about 1947. 

This increase in livestock 
numbers can be effective in 
meeting the increased de¬ 
mands only if we have ade¬ 
quate feed. There is a limit 
beyond which we dare not 
go in increasing grain pro¬ 
duction, without jeopardiz¬ 
ing the productive capaci¬ 
ties of our soils for the 
future. We must turn else¬ 
where to find the increased 
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says W. M. MYERS 

amount of feed that will be necessary, and the grass¬ 
lands of the United States provide this opportunity. 

Grasslands provide the major raw materials 
for the production of beef, mutton and dairy 
products. In the period 1942 to 1946, in the United 
States, hay and pasture provided two-thirds of the 
feed nutrients consumed by dairy cattle, three- 
fourths of the nutrients for beef cattle, and over 
90 per cent of the nutrients for sheep in the United 
States. 

We know from experimental work that even 
higher proportions of the feed nutrients should be 
derived from high-quality forage, with attendant 
increases in economy of production of meat and 
milk. In Tennessee, dairy cows have been carried 
through successive lactations on forage alone and 
have produced 8,000 pounds of milk annually. In 
New Jersey, over a five-year period, dairy cows fed 
high-quality pasture, hay and glass silage, but no 
concentrates, produced an average of 8,400 pounds 
of milk per year. This was 82 per cent of the pro¬ 
duction of similar cows fed the same high-quality 
forage, plus a grain ration in the l-to-3 ratio. The 
total annual production of milk in the United States 
is 5,000 pounds per cow, and in New Jersey it is 
about 7,200 pounds per cow. Thus, we can produce 
more milk in the United States and even in New 
Jersey than we now do, without feeding any con¬ 
centrates, if there were an adequate supply of hay, 
pasture and grass silage of high quality. 

In the New Jersey experiment, a grain-feeding 
ration to l-to-6 produced approximately 95 per 

A modern haying outfit at Lethbridge. 
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united States 
lion tons of feed 
ing from the 1- 
of grain feeding, we 
estimated 15 million 
grains. The estimated 
grains in the United States 
is about ten million tons, 
adopting feeding schedules 
ing high-quality hay, grass silage 
pasture with limited grain, we 
save, in our dairy cattle feeding alone, 
more grain than the estimated deficit 
for 1951. 

At experiment stations and "on 
farms in the South and throughout 
other parts of the United States, beef 
steers are being fattened to good and 
choice market grades on grass alone, 
without any concentrates. At the 
North Mississippi Station, for ex¬ 
ample, steers that were fattened on 
Italian rye grass winter pasture alone 
gained 2.3 pounds per day, a total 
of 326 pounds per acre, with a net 
profit per steer of $84. Comparable 
steers in the same experiment fed 
grain in dry lots gained 2.46 pounds per day, but 
made a net profit of only $48. Beef and veal pro¬ 
duce 40 per cent of the meat we eat in the United 
States, but they consume only 12 per cent of the 
concentrates. With an improved grasslands pro¬ 
gram, providing an abundance of feed in the form 
of hay, pasture and grass silage, we can have 
increased beef production without any increased 
demand on the feed grain supply. 

We may well inquire then into what the pro¬ 
ductive potentials are, from these grasslands. We 
have a vast acreage of grasslands in the United 
States. Over a billion acres, more than half of our 
total land area is in grazing lands. Much of this 
is in the sub-humid plains, the arid deserts and 
the forests. Here, the forage production per acre 
is low, but the total production is high because 
of the vast acreage. In the eastern half of the 
United States, where rainfall and other climatic 
conditions provide the possibility for luxuriant 
growth of grasses and legumes, we have approxi¬ 
mately 230 million acres of grasslands. These con¬ 
sist, of about 50 million acres of hay, 80 million 
acres of plowable pasture, and about 110 million 
acres of non-plowable pasture. Most of this land is 
unimproved and could be converted, with knowl¬ 
edge we have today, to highly productive grass¬ 
lands with enormous increases in production of 
livestock feed. 

L ET us consider a few of the examples of the 
increases in production that can be obtained 
from improvement of these grasslands. At State 
College, Pennsylvania, where the unimproved pas¬ 
ture was capable of producing about 1,000 pounds 
of dry matter per acre, application of lime and 
fertilizer produced, after about three years, yields 
of 3,000 pounds per acre, 
three times the yield of 
the unimproved pasture. 
Renovation with tillage, 
liming, fertilization and 
reseeding t o productive 
grasses and legumes, re¬ 
sulted in production of over 
6,000 pounds per acre. It 
would take almost 90 
bushels of corn to provide 
as many feed nutrients as 
6,000 pounds of dry matter 
from pasture; and this was 
on land that was too steep 
and unproductive for suc¬ 
cessful corn culture. 

In New Jersey, orchard 
grass-ladino clover pasture 
produced 7,600 pounds of 
dry matter per acre, almost 
three times the yield of the 
(Please turn to page 25) 




















adopt co-operative organization to defeat high capital costs, and 
overhead per acre thereby touches new low. by P. M. ABEL 


ilP* 


Four of the power units at the government camp which is clearing land for more co-operative farms at Carrot River. 


T HE average age of Ontario farmers owning 
and operating their own farms is now 60! 
What it is in these grain growing provinces 
nobody knows, but the tendency is the same every¬ 
where. The old men hang on because there are 
not enough young ones to take their places. 

Why the shortage of young owner-operators? The 
answer is simple. Many of them head for the pave¬ 
ments to escape the handicaps of farm life, natural 
and imposed. Many others would like to become 
owner-operators, but the capital required, soaring 
higher year by year, is out of their reach. 

This latter fact presents a genuine problem to 
war veterans who would like to make a start on the 


I N spite of all that has been written about Sas¬ 
katchewan’s co-op farms there is a world of 
ignorance, and perhaps some malicious rumor, 
about them. The daily newspaper in Saskatchewan’s 
capital city allowed the publication of a letter from 
one irate critic stupidly asking how much money 
the provincial government made out of them last 
year. Some rugged individualists, who are scandal¬ 
ized at any form of co-operation, dismiss them as 
experiments in socialism, a facile mode of con¬ 
demnation among the ignorant. The question is 
sometimes asked if all the owner-workers live in 
the same house, in the manner of Hutterites? Some¬ 
times the questions are not as delicate as that. 


land. In these days of skyscraper prices for farm What is the truth? 



equipment, the $2,320 gratuity payment allowed to 
veterans who start farming wouldn’t begin to buy 
the most modest string of im¬ 
plements, let alone the other 
initial costs, and operating ex- SgBM 

penses until the first crop is Tjj l p 

out and a growing number of 

group farming, in which a 
number of men pool their re- 
sources in order to stal l opera- 
tions well equipped, and tree 
from the millstone of debt. / Ipl 

Eleven such co-operatives 
have been established by vet¬ 
erans in Saskatchewan, and the 
number would be larger if 
there were sufficiently large 
blocks of suitable land avail¬ 
able, for there is a long waiting list of candidates. 

The first of these Saskatchewan co-operative 
farms to be established—on the Matador Ranch in 
the dry southwest—has been widely publicized and 
is away to a good start. But big tracts of land like 
the Matador do not fall into the hands of the 
province frequently'. So the provincial authorities 
started clearing a large area of bush on the south 


Take a look at the River Bend Farm, the first of 
the co-ops established in the Carrot River block. 
When it was first incorporated in January, 1948, it 
numbered four married men and six bachelors. 
Three of the latter have changed status since that 
time, and only. three remain in “Bachelor Hall.” 


Left: Roy Carpenter , co-operator in charge of 
stock on Pasquia Hills Co-op Farm. Below: From 
left to right. Bob Marrison. Howard McKibbon, 
Bill LeCain, and Gordon Govenlock of Pasquia 
Hills sitting on a spruce log cut on nearby land. 


bank of the Carrot River, out of which ten co-opera¬ 


tives have been fashioned, and which is extensive 


Each married man has a separate house for his 


enough for at least ten more. 


family, and his domestic life is as unfettered as 


Who has not heard of the famous Carrot River 
soil? The new co-op farms lie on an extension of 
that belt of fertile clay which presents such an 
unfailing picture of abundance every harvest from 
Melfort to Nipawin and eastward. Once the tree 
growth has been removed and the roots grubbed 
out, the veterans on these farms can bank on the 


though he lived on a private farm, except that he 
has near neighbors, in urban style. The dwellings, 
which compare favorably with the modern middle- 
class houses seen in Canadian cities, belong to the 
co-op, but in each case the incumbent couple were 
consulted in planning it, and are secure in their 
tenancy as long as they remain members of the 


value of their chief asset, the soil. It couldn’t be 
otherwise when the advisory board that guides 
the provincial department which settled these vet¬ 
erans in the Carrot Valley includes Dr. J. Mitchell, 
the man responsible for the soil survey of the 
province. 


co-op. 

The bachelors live in a building too large for 
their shrinking numbers, so much so that it serves 
as a meeting place for business or social purposes. 
They hire a housekeeper between them to enable 
them to put in the same working hours as their 


married neighbors, and still enjoy the amenities of 
civilized living. 

When a co-op farm is formed in the Carrot River 
block, the provincial government sets aside a half 
section of land for each member, of which 100 acres 
is cleared and broken. The logic behind this plan 
is that each co-operator gets a property that will 
enable him to make a living from the start; one 
that will allow him to stay on the place for the 
whole of the growing season and thus develop it 
rapidly. The history of bush homesteading in Can¬ 
ada is that a man toils heroically by animal power 
to clear and break a small patch each year, and has 
to spend much of each working season away from 
home to earn enough cash to continue, while the 
unbroken bush becomes heavier year by year. By 
the time he has developed a farm big enough to 
sustain a family he is a broken old man. . 

Howard McKibbon, one of the co-operating vet¬ 
erans at Pasquia Hills Farm, put it succinctly when 
he said, “my father spent his life on a bush farm 
and worked far harder than I have had to do here. 
At the end of it he had less to show for it than I 
have now at the end of two years.” 

T HE co-op farms run their own affairs, pocket 
their own profits, and stand their- own losses. 
The land is held under lease from the provincial 
government, payment being one-seventh of the 
crop, plus taxes. Leases run for 33 years, with an 
option to purchase at any time, or to renew the 
lease at expiry. The price of the land at purchase is 
determined by a formula based on its productivity, 
and payment terms are ten per cent down and the 
balance spread over 15 years. 

The co-op farms hold business meetings at regu¬ 
lar intervals, usually once a week, at which all 
policy decisions are made. The meetings are thor¬ 
oughly democratic, and in the best parliamentary 
procedure. Any subject pertinent to the operation 
of the farm may be discussed. Once a decision is 
reached, every member is bound to support it as 
loyally as if it were his very own. It is a hard lesson 
for many men to learn. Less so for service men who 
have known the cementing influence of barrack 
life, who have been bound together in ventures of 
life and death. Take it from Earl Stickle, one of 
the members of Sunnydale Co-op Farm, “give and 
take becomes easier the longer you practice it.” 

Routine management is conducted by commit¬ 
tees, usually half a dozen of them, whose members 
are elected for yearly terms. Responsibility is 
spread out as evenly as possible, and each member 
is likely to be on at least one committee, even on 
large farms like Fairview with 17 members. On 
small farms like Woodlands, with only four mem¬ 
bers, a man is likely to ■ find himself serving on 
three committees. 

If you took the first ten men you met who would 
like to acquire a farm and formed them into a co¬ 
operative, you would be courting disaster. Many 











men are frankly unsuited to the kind of teamwork 
co-operation demands. The government administra¬ 
tors, and the planning committee which advises 
them, take the most elaborate care in selecting the 
men for inclusion in this type of farm organization. 
Applicants are first of all required to attend a five- 
day co-op school course conducted by the depart¬ 
ment, and to work for a year on the government 
power farming gang which clears and breaks land 
for the next co ops to be formed. 

It is a rigid training school. It weeds out the 
weak backs and the sharp tongues, the faint hearts 
and greedy hands, the drones, the quibblers and the 
intriguers. It teaches men from the plains the 
peculiar problems that perplex northern bush 
farmers. It works the necessary trans¬ 
formation in the minds of those boys who 
went into war service from horsed farms 
and emerged after the war into an era 
of mechanized farming. Married men 
may and do bring their families with 
them to live in the tractor camp during 
their year of apprenticeship, and these 
too, undergo scrutiny. A potential co- 
operator may be married to a wife who 
does best inside a high board fence, or 
possess kids whose natural habitat is a 
zoo. The co op crowd cannot afford to 
harbor this ilk. 

HILE at work in the government 
camp, the aspiring co-op farm 
members draw wages. It is a common 
thing for them to be paid for breaking 
land which they will one day own. It is 
also a common thing to use the wages 
they draw to build shacks on skids which 
are moved out to the dwelling site, once 
the land is allocated, for unlike the River 
Bend Farm, on most co-ops the residents 
own their own houses. 

The groupings that take place among 
those who pass the probationary period are worked 
out among the men themselves. No man is obliged 
to throw in his lot with men in whom he has no 
confidence. 

In spite of this careful selection and assorting, 
a few men get into co-op farms who do not stay. 
One man quit because his wife could not bear to 
live so far from her own people. Of another 
case Earl Stickle says, “those who are impatient 
to make money fast do not stay.” On another farm 
one man quit because the co-op farm to which he 
belonged paid him only 75 cents an hour, whereas 
he could make $1.25 an hour in Vancouver. When 
the farm paid a bonus of $2,000 at the end of the 
year he wanted to change his mind. It was too late. 
His replacement was on the job. 

That brings up the question of division of profits. 
All the farms pay wages to their members for time 
spent at work on the place. If there were a profit at 
the end of a year it would be subject to corporation 
income tax. The co-ops solve that problem by seeing 
to it that there is no profit. It is divided among 
the members. 

To keep the wage bill down, winter wages are 


low, and bachelors are encouraged to find work 
elsewhere if they are so minded. The jobs they 
go to are the most varied imaginable. Some of them 
improve the time by attending the agricultural 
school at Saskatoon. 

The co-ops endeavor to incorporate some of the 
amenities which are being adopted in urban work. 
Most of them do not work on Saturday afternoons, 
save in harvest time. If a man wants a long week¬ 
end—the whole of Saturday and Sunday off, he 
works the previous Saturday afternoon. If he wants 
a longer holiday in the midsummer slack season, 
that too can be arranged, but of course he forfeits 
wages for that period. 

The co-op farms practice a form of sickness and 


N 

accident insurance. At Sunnydale, one member’s 
wife had to be rushed to hospital for an emergency. 
Neighboring households immediately took over the 
three children, and the husband remained in town, 
25 miles distant, on full pay for the whole length of 
her critical illness. 

The larger farms develop specialists to an amaz¬ 
ing extent. Their workshops are manned by men 
like Earl Stickle who merely had to switch 
from Rolls-Royce air engines to farm tractors. A 
livestock man like Roy Carpenter, soon leaves his 
impress on a farm, and determines, in some meas¬ 
ure, divergencies in farm policy from the general 
trend. Even the tractor drivers stick to their own 
machines. Usually two men are allotted to each 
tractor, and work two shifts, 12 hours in rush 
seasons and nine hours at other times. 

, Some of the farms have tried large gardens to 
supply the whole farm population but it has been 
found more satisfactory in most cases to have one 
large block of potatoes from which everyone draws, 
and separate family gardens for all other vegetables. 

The Carrot River experiment in co-op farming 
suffered a terrific setback in 1950. The valley in 
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which it is situated has justly earned a reputation, 
over a long period, as a “sure crop country.” An 
unheard-of mid-August irost ruined the crop last 
year. One co-op farm alone burned 400 acres of 
standing crop. Sorely though U hit that farm, one of 
its members remarked, “what i. blow that would 
have been to a private farm in th,; country! As it 
is, ten of us share the loss.” 

Because of that misfortune all the Carrot River 
co-op farms went behind on the 1950 iterations, 
even the oldest ones for whom it was a secouO crop. 
For the newer farms harvesting their first cru^ it 
was a tragedy. 

Among the co-operators themselves there is a 
lively argument as to what constitutes the most 

economical-sized farm 
for this type of organ¬ 
ization. Obviously a big 
farm like Fairview with 
17, or Pasquia Hills 
with 15 members, has 
more capital to invest 
and bigger areas to 
bring under the plow. 
Naturally they have 
larger field outfits 
which at first sight 
seem to offer some 
economies. 

Actually some of the 
bigger farms seemed to 
be hardest hit by last 
year’s crop failure. 
These veteran co-opera¬ 
tors are grimly deter¬ 
mined men who know 
what they are aiming 
at. Better human mate¬ 
rial cannot be found 
anywhere on these 
prairies. They will 
tackle anything to succeed. They are going out on 
a limb financially to get their large tracts of land 
quickly into production. The bigger farms are out 
on a longer limb. 

O NE big co-op farm was operating in June of this 
year with half of its labor force in order to 
allow the others to get out and earn cash. And the 
confidence of this skeleton staff that it could keep 
all the wheels turning was comparable to the 
mental attitude of Jersey Joe Walcott stacked 
against odds of five-to-one. 

The department of co-operation at Regina looks 
after these farms like a hen with a batch of 
chickens. The clucking is done by Harold Chap¬ 
man, himself farm-bred and a veteran. He conducts 
the successive co-op schools, starting point for every 
farm member, and acts as guide, counsellor and 
friend when the newly organized units want outside 
advice. Under his persuasion all the co-op farms 
have adopted a uniform system of accounting, and 
all employ the same auditor. The farms make no 
great secret of their balance sheets, and any un¬ 
friendly critic can pick them apart if that exercise 
gives him any comfort. (Please turn to page 43) 


Below: Close proximity of dwell¬ 
ings gives children on co-opera¬ 
tive farms more playmates, as 
well as better social intercourse 
for their parents. One centrally 
located farm has set aside 40 
acres for a school and townsite. 



Above: Few bush farmers could 
afford by their third year an ice 
house, as above, or the splendid 
concrete cribbed well, right, in 
use on Sunnydale Co-op Farm. 
Several of the co-operative farms 
saw their own lumber. 




W ar veterans, with insufficient capital 
to equip individual farms properly , 
band together into groups and get 
off to a flyitig start with help from 
the provincial government, strong 
supporter of co-operation 


Dwellings on River Bend Co-operative Farm. 













Marion jumped from the 
big chair. “Money! Ex¬ 
pense! What’s that got to 
do with it? We’re happy 
aren’t we? We get along,” 
she said and suddenly ran 
from the room. 


The pay offered at the Lyndon Garage was 
good. The books needed really going over, 
and Tom Beelby had been a bookkeeper for 
30 years before coming to Cloverdell. Hugh 
Halliday had told him the salary would be 
$200 a month. 


CAN eat at the Quick Lunch and get 
some sort of a cheap room,” thought Mr. 
Beelby, “and I’d have around $300 to bring 
home with me.” 

The prospect of a tiny bookkeeper’s office 
at the back of the garage, and a cheap room 
in the dusty little town of Lyndon wasn’t in¬ 
spiring, in fact it made him downright miser¬ 
able to think about it. 

He had told Marion Winston about his 
plan the night before, as they sat in the com¬ 
fortable livingroom, Marion darning the in¬ 
evitable socks, Pete studying for his exams 


M R. BEELBY was intensely miserable. He 
sat on the edge of an upturned wheel¬ 
barrow and stared unseeingly across the 


him into their hearts and made him one of them. 
How could he tell them that he felt he ought to 
earn some money; that the chance of a good book- 


at the end of June, the twins assembling model 
airplanes, Mr. Beelby looking at them, and 
revelled in being there. 


garden toward the white house of Cloverdell Farm. 
The beauty and fragrance of the June evening 
made no impression on him. He sighed heavily. 

Eleven-year-old Jimmy Winston stared at his 
idol, Mr. Beelby, with mystified hazel eyes. “Why 
do you have to go to Lyndon, Mr. Beelby?” he said 
curiously. “Why are you going to work for Mr. 
Halliday at the Garage? Are you sick and tired of 
living on the farm with us? Mom said . . .” 

Mr. Beelby, a quick flush suffusing his thin, 
brown face, took off his silver-rimmed spectacles 
and wiped them energetically with- a big white 
handkerchief. 

“Your mother doesn’t really think that, Jimmy? 
She didn’t say so did she?” 

That was what Tom Beelby had been afraid of, 
ever since he had answered the advertisement for 
a competent accountant for the Lyndon Garage. 
Would Marion Winston, the pretty, blue-eyed, 
brown-haired mother of 15-year-old Pete, and the 
twins, Jimmy and John, understand or would she 
misjudge his motives? 

“It’s only a temporary job, Jimmy,” Mr. Beelby 
said absently, feeling keenly aware of every one of 
his 55 years. 

“What’s temporary?” Jimmy’s tone was trucu¬ 
lent, “and 1 don’t see why you have to go.” 

Mr. Beelby sighed and passed a nervous, brown 
hand over his thinning grey hair. How could he 
explain to a youngster like Jmmy? In fact how could 
he explain to any one of the family who had taken 


keeping position for a couple of months at Lyndon, 
the small town ten miles away, was a godsend 
at this time? 

When the crop had proved poor because of the 
dry summer, the clover frozen, and only the flax 
profitable, Marion Winston had said, her blue eyes 
calm, “We are lucky we had such a good garden. 
So many people didn’t. The cows should milk all 
through the winter, too. We’ll get along.” 

But Tom Beelby, 
who had put his 
$1,000 into the farm 
a year ago when he 
came to Cloverdell, 
knew that didn’t mean 
he could live forever, 
however happily, as a 
pensioner on the Win¬ 
ston farm, even if he 
did earn his board. 

He had justified 
himself by working 
extra hard all through the spring. He had felt that 
he was earning his keep; but now the crops were 
all seeded. It cost money, Tom Beelby had found 
out after almost two years on the farm, to operate 
the power machinery and gear the farm into pro¬ 
duction for another year, and money was scarce. 
“Three husky boys and a man to keep, takes 
money,” argued Mr. Beelby to himself. 


“Do you really have to go?” Marion’s clear blue 
eyes had looked steadily at him. “Do you really 
want to take Mr. Halliday’s offer?” 

He hadn’t told her he’d answered the advertise¬ 
ment. He’d made it appear as though Hugh 
Halliday had offered the job, and Mr. Beelby had 
taken it, for a change, and to help him out. Tom 
felt that if he told Mrs. Winston the real reason 
why he was going, she would certainly object and 

say that they could 
manage somehow. 

“I think I should,” 
he said. He regarded 
her steadily through 
his silver-rimmed 
spectacles, and his 
grey eyes were very 
tender. He thought 
for the thousandth 
time how wonderful 
she was. “It’s good 
money and for only 

a short time.” 

“Two months isn’t a short time,” Marion said 
positively. “The loveliest two months out of the 
whole year. It will seem very long . . Her gentle 
voice had an unusual, weary note. 

Pete looked quickly at his mother. His dark eyes 
narrowed. He laid down his science book and said, 
“Mom, what’s the use (Please turn to page 28) 


Tom Beelby considers taking a job 
in town, a new neighbor moves in 
next to the Cloverdell Farm and 
matters become complicated in the 
Winston family 










NOT TO 


FORGET 



‘I’ve been waiting for you Johnny,” she said. “The bread’s ready. It seemed so nice out here. It’s a good 

time of the year.” 


by EDWARD and ROSE PRICE 

H E didn’t stop at Grewe’s store once in six 
months, preferring, for the one reason he 
would not admit to himself, to make the 
longer trip to Newmarket for his needs. Now he 
drew up to and stopped there, on the way to Hill’s 
farm, hoping John, not Mrs. Grewe, would be 
there. It was the women of the town who kept him 
lonely. 

Mrs. Grewe was there, and Mrs. Lockett, and 
another he supposed he should know. 

“Well, Johnny Marin!” she exclaimed. “I see you 
pass by every week, and I say to my husband, ‘Now, 
why doesn’t Johnny Marin stop here the way he 
used to when Polly was alive?’ Why, I can see you 
now, the two of you, coming in, laughing and talk¬ 
ing, to get some ice cream to bring up to her 
father’s.” 

“We—ell-” Johnny began, awkwardly. 

“It seems like only yesterday,” Mrs. Grewe went 
on. “And if I’ve said it once, I’ve said it a thousand 
times to everyone, ‘There’s the man who married 
the loveliest girl in the county.’ My! Your Polly was 
pretty, John Marin.” 

There it was again, that undertone of accusation, 

and Johnny said, “Yes, she-” 

Mrs. Lockett put in, “Let’s see. The baby would 
be around four, now?” 

“This March past,” Johnny said. 

The woman he supposed he should know said, 
“Four years. You’ve certainly been faithful to her 
memory, Mr. Marin.” The way she said it, Johnny 
figured it a grudging and doubting concession. 

“Look, Mrs. Grewe,” he said, harshly, “could I 
get a pound can of that Stockman tobacco? I’m in 
kind of a hurry.” 

He paid and went out. As he started the car, he 
heard, “Well! Like the old saying, ‘Man gets and 
forgets; woman gives and’— 

The burn of his ears had cooled by the time he 
reached Hill’s, and sat in the old familiar kitchen, 
on the late Saturday afternoon, and watched Kathie 
wrap the big brown loaves he was to take home. 

She had Polly’s quick, graceful way of walking, 
of bending to the table, and when she turned to 
face him she was the only, person in Leetown who 
didn’t remind him of Polly. 

She was dark, and deeply quiet; Polly had been 
gold sunshine and song. And she had never seen or 
known Polly; Mr. Hill’s sister had taken her from 
the drabness of a city tenement, a few years back, 
to be company for her, and to help around the 
house. 

Kathie was pretty enough, Johnny acknowledged, 
even her snub nose, but she was not what Polly’s 
loveliness had been, the wonder and admiration of 
five towns. And part of that wonder, to him as to 
everyone, was that Polly had loved and married 
and—well, yes, people said—died for him. 

T HERE were the memories of their little year 
together that must always be with him, he 
thought. The murmurs in the night, in the cool 
gloom of their bedroom, her voice at the piano, 
singing the songs his mother had sung there, and 
Polly moving about the kitchen at home as Kathie 
moved about this one. 


He cleared his throat, softly. “Old Brooks turned 
up this morning,” he said irrelevantly. He chuckled, 
filling his pipe. “Spring is here, then, when he 
comes back. When the sap starts running no county 
farm can hold him long. Lazy old dog, I don’t see 
why I-” 

“Pa Hill says your mother liked him around the 
house.” 

He said, thoughtfully, “That’s right. Polly 
thought a deal of him, too.” 

Kathie had wrapped his week’s bread, packed it 
in a carton. “The spring is so late this year. Johnny, 


Folks remembered that John Marin had 
married the loveliest girl in the county 
and they made it pretty clear what sacri¬ 
fice she had made. “They are keeping 
me married to a memoryhe said in 
bitterness 


Illustrated by J. H. Petrie 

when next you come, I wish you’d notice if the new 
shoots of skunk cabbage have sprung up at all in 
that far lot of yours. You know how Pa Hill wants 
a mess of the greens the minute they’re out. Bitter 
stuff, ugh! Good for his nerves, he says, though.” 

“I ought to plow that piece,” he was reminded 
and then he grinned. “But I’ll let it lay for Polly’s 
pa.” Behind the grin, she saw the hurt and lone¬ 
someness that stayed fresh and raw. 

Kathie said, “Old Brooks will be com¬ 
pany for you, Johnny, and you’ll get a 
change from your own cooking. You 
ought to get a woman in, Johnny.” 

Then, beneath the glow from the 
stove’s heat, a sudden flush deepened on 
her face as he looked at her. 

She went on, hurriedly, “Mrs. Mac- 
Gonagle, for instance. She kept house 
for old Horace, until he died, and took 
good care of him. She might—” 


“I need no woman’s care,” Johnny said. “Arch 
and young Whitehouse both live at home; Brooks 
sleeps over the woodshed; I only keep two rooms 
open.” 

H E went to the car, but turned and waved back 
to her before he reached it. Passing the store, 
he waved to John Grewe, standing before it with 
two or three others. He could guess what John 
would be saying. 

“There’s Johnny Marin, farms on the back river 
road. Married the nicest girl you ever laid eyes 
on. She died-” 

Old Albert Brooks was on the stone stoop, honing 
a scythe, as Johnny drove in. 

“That’s not scraping the henyard,” Marin pointed 
out. 

“You’re right, Johnny boy, you’re right,” Brooks 
said, cheerily. “But my back ached, boy, and I 
always break in gradual. As long’s a man’s doin’ 
something, I say, he’s putting in his time.” 

Johnny looked around, and his discontent with 
his life, with the farm, with everything, was almost 
hate. 

“Damitall, anyway,” he said, using old Brooks 
for a talk-stump. “Half a mind to clear out.” 

The old man cautiously thumbed the scythe 
blade, not looking up. 

“Far-off cows look good,” he said, honing again. 
“You’re better off where you are, boy. Big, good¬ 
running farm like this, and you made state potater 
king by the fertilizer comp’ny last year. Now, what 
ails you, boy, is—” 

Johnny stepped past him into the glooming 
kitchen, and poked up the fire for supper. Old 
Brooks followed him in, took the rocker by the 
built-in set of drawers. He filled his pipe from 
Johnny’s pound can, lit and drew on it contentedly. 

“Now, what I was saying is, what you need 
is—” 

Johnny, at the woodbox, tossed a knotty hickory 
chunk thumpingly on the floor. 

“What I need,” he said, “is more work and less 
talk, you old souse. And wood that’s decently split.” 

“No cause to act that-a-way, Johnny boy,” Brooks 
said, unperturbed. “I put that one in, thinking, 
‘Now, there’s a good backlog to hold the fire 

through the night and save’-” 

“Wood,” said Johnny. He went out to where 
Arch and young (Please turn to page 26) 
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PROTECT YOUR CROPS 

With 

C H LOR D'A N E 


This year, be sure to apply chlordane early in the sea¬ 
son, to catch the young hoppers in the hatching areas. 

Apply along fence rows, roadside and field margins, to 
provide effective control and prevent the migration of 
the grasshoppers into field crops. 

Chlordane is a proven, top quality, controllable insecti¬ 
cide with a high level of performance, when used as a 
wettable powder, dry dust or water emulsion, offering 
maximum control of grasshoppers and many other in¬ 
sect pests that are ruinous to crops and profits. 

If not available at your dealers, write to 

VELSICOL CORPORATION 

General Office and Laboratories: 330 East Grand Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 

MONTREAL: Natural Products Corp. WINNIPEG: Hastings & Sons, Ltd. 

738 Marin Avenue 503 Paris Building 
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Save Heat - Save Money 

with a 

METAL Insulated CHIMNEY 

The insulated inner tube of this 
long-tested chimney stays hot, 
preventing deposit of harmful 
waste material in the pipe. This 
means increased draft, more 
economical heating and elimina¬ 
tion of all fire hazard. 

COMES COMPLETE- 
READY TO INSTALL 
Supported by roof and floors; 
requires no foundation. Write 
for full information. 

Immediate Delivery 
Do not wait till Fall. Place Your 
Order—NOW! 


SELKIRK METAL PRODUCTS 
Dept. C5101, 625 Wall Street, 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 


Address. 


City. 


Prov.._... 
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Part of the huge crotcd at the opening of St. Mary dam, high in the background. 


St. Mary Dam Opening 

T gives me great pleasure to turn 
the waters from the first nationally 
constructed large reservoir upon the 
fertile land of southern Alberta,” said 
Hon. J. G. Gardiner. “I consider the 
inauguration of this policy as the most 
outstanding and helpful achievement 
of my period as Minister of Agricul¬ 
ture for Canada. I trust it is only the 
beginning of a development which 
will multiply Canadian homes in the 
West.” 

Before a huge gathering of 10,000 
persons, representing innumerable or¬ 
ganizations, the Minister thus officially 
opened the largest and highest com¬ 
pacted earth dam so far built in 
Canada. 

The dam itself is 186 feet high, 
2,036 feet long at the crest, 1,460 
feet wide at the base, and 40 feet 
wide at the top. It contains over 
4,000,000 cubic yards of clay, gravel, 
sand and riprap. It will create a reser¬ 
voir 18 miles long and as much as six 
miles wide, which will be 173 feet 
deep against the dam. 

The St. Mary dam is the central 
part of a $30,000,000 St. Mary-Milk 
River development program, on which 
so far the federal government has 
expended $11,000,000 and the provin¬ 
cial government a further $5,000,000. 
When completed, the program will 
utilize the waters of four rivers: the 
St. Mary, Waterton, Belly and Milk, 
the waters from which will serve an 
estimated 510,000 acres of southern 
Alberta land running northeast from 
the dam, which is 26 miles southwest 
of Lethbridge, and points as far away 
as Medicine Hat. 

When filled, the St. Mary dam will 
store 290,000 acre-feet of usable 
water; and will be one of 11 reser¬ 
voirs in all, with a combined effective 
storage capacity of 818,200 acre-feet 
of water. 


Hall of Fame 

HE province of Alberta has estab¬ 
lished an Agricultural Hall of 
Fame. A project of Hon. D. A. Ure, 
Minister of Agriculture, the opening 
ceremony was held in the Legislative 
Buildings in Edmonton, on July 17, at 
which five persons comprising the first 
residents of the province to be admit¬ 
ted to the Agricultural Hall of Fame 
received certificates, saying that they 
had “by their inspiration and work 


. . . rendered a lasting and outstand¬ 
ing contribution to development of 
the agricultural industry in this prov¬ 
ince.” The persons honored were the 
following: 

The late Joe H. Johnstone, who 
homesteaded in Alberta in 1889 and 
from 1914 onward served the Uni¬ 
versity of Alberta, first as herdsman 
and next as superintendent, until his 
retirement in 1947, having rendered 
memorable service to students, to the 
institution and the province. He died 
in 1950. 

Henry Wise Wood, who came to 
Alberta in 1905 and from 1914 until 
his retirement in 1937 was success¬ 
ively director, vice-president and 
president of the United Farmers of 
Alberta, as well as president of the 
Alberta Wheat Pool, from 1923 on¬ 
ward. He died in 1941. 

Frank Collicutt, whose Willow 
Springs Ranch at Crossfield, estab¬ 
lished in 1898, but devoted to pure¬ 
bred Herefords from 1911 onward, 
achieved fame for him “as one of the 
largest and most able Hereford 
breeders on the continent.” 

Claude Gallinger, whose reputation 
as a breeder of purebred beef cattle 
since 1925, especially with Shorthorns 
since 1932, has, according to the cita¬ 
tion, made his name “almost synony¬ 
mous with that of Killearen, the vil¬ 
lage in Scotland from which his 
foundation stock came.” 

Charles S. Noble, a resident of 
Alberta since 1902, who made his 
contribution by concentrating his 
energy and ability on the solution of 
the problem of drought, and by his 
invention and distribution of trash 
cover tillage implements of the type 
known as the Noble blade. 

Weather Forecasting 

.S. Weather Bureau officials say 
that if they had 500 years of 
weather records instead of only 50, 
they might be able to predict oncom¬ 
ing spells of dry weather more re¬ 
liably. Dr. C. S. Gilman, climatologist, 
believes that the long range forecasting 
of droughts by statistical methods will 
have to wait until future generations 
have more data. 

Nevertheless, a study of 50 years 
of weather records at 46 U.S. Weather 
Bureau Stations, has led to a tenta¬ 
tive conclusion, namely, that if one 
dry month has been experienced in 
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any section of the U.S., it is a little 
more probable than mere chance 
would dictate, that the following 
month will be dry also. The Weather 
Bureau is making this study in an 
attempt to find out whether there is 
some controlling force which tends to 
make dry weather persist, once it has 
started. If this is true, droughts would 
occur more frequently than if they 
occurred by chance. If a persistent 
drought such as we experienced in the 
thirties happened by chance. Dr. Gil¬ 
man says that statistically another 
similar drought should not occur in 
the same area for thousands of years. 


Get It at a Glance 

H ON. C. D. HOWE, Canada’s Min¬ 
ister of Trade and Commerce, 
announced on July 24 that Britain will 
purchase 95 million bushels of wheat 
and 350,000 tons of flour (18,000,000 
bushels of wheat) from Canada in 
1951-52, under the terms of the Inter¬ 
national Wheat Agreement, which 

will mean $1.90% per bushel in Cana¬ 

dian dollars, plus the six cents carry¬ 
ing charge, if allowed. 

* * * 

A T the rate of 1,500 pounds of food 
annually, including milk at four 
pounds per day, United States citizens 
average about 608 million pounds of 
food consumed daily. This is about 80 
million pounds more food per day 

than was required in 1940. 

* * * 

T OTAL purchases of wheat by 
importing countries under the 
International Wheat Agreement in 
1951-52 will amount to 580.9 million 
bushels. The largest purchaser is the 
United Kingdom, with 177 million 
bushels, and the smallest is Liberia, 
with 37,000 bushels. Japan, the new¬ 
est member of the Agreement, will 
take 18.4 million bushels. 



■ You've never owned a real general- 
purpose tractor until you’ve owned a 
"Cat" Diesel Tractor! Here’s all-around 
usefulness in every season, with econ¬ 
omy of operation and dependaiility 
unmatched by any other farm trac or! 
Compare your tractor's performan.e 
with these authentic statements made 
by Canadian ’’Caterpillar” owners ... 
then, just as soon as conditions permit, 
plan to put "Caterpillar" power to 
work on your farm! 



♦ FOR POWER TAKEOFF WORK . . . 

Ben Soke, of Saltcoats, Sask. says, "No other tractor can compare with 
a 'Cat’ D2 Tractor for all types of farm work.” He saves at least 50% 
on his fuel-bill over his former tractor. "Live” power takeoff con¬ 
trolled by a separate clutch and wide range of travel speeds havfc 
made "Cat” Diesel Tractors harvest favorites. 

♦ FOR DRAWBAR WORK . . . 

J. Sail, Quappelle, Sask. reports, "My 'Cat’ D2 Tractor is the only 
machine I can use on my farm, for the land is rough and unbroken. 
Best machinery investment I ever made.” He uses it for all farm work 
and land clearing. Traction, power and economy give 
"Cat” Diesel Tractors the edge on drawbar work. 

. . - 


* * * 


H OG prices reached a record $39 
per hundred pounds dressed 
weight on the Winnipeg livestock 

market on Tuesday, July 24. 

* * * 

A S at the middle of May of this 
year, farm wages had increased 
appreciably over the same period in 
1950, in all provinces except Nova 
Scotia. Lowest monthly wages without 
board were $90.88 paid in Prince Ed¬ 
ward Island (average), and the high¬ 
est was a $141.67 average reached in 

British Columbia. 

* * » 

T HE national average U.S. wheat 
price support for the 1951 crop 
has been fixed at $2.18 per bushel to 
farmers, which compares with $1.99 
per bushel last year. The terminal 
market price support rates vary from 
$2.61 for the east coast markets, to 
$2.40 for Pacific northwest terminal 
markets. 

* * * 

T wenty-seven per cent of 

Canadian beef cattle marketed 

during the first five months of this 
year were exported to the United 
States either as live cattle or beef, as 
compared with 30 per cent last year. 
About 12 per cent fewer cattle were 
available for domestic use this year, 
though the average carcass weighed 

four per cent more. 

* * * 

B EGINNING August 1, the Inspec¬ 
tion Branch of the Board of Grain 
Commissioners for Canada will not 
grade Red Bobs wheat or mixtures of 
Red Bobs higher than No. 3 Manitoba 
Northern, subject to certain proce¬ 
dures laid down by the Board. 



FOR BELT WORK . . . 

Sam Williamson, Indian Head, Sask. states, "No 
repairs at 1735 hours. Very good traction. Well 
pleased with our D2’s ability to stand up to long 
working hours. We use it for all farm work.” 
Amazing lugging power and sensitive governor 
provide steady, uniform speed for belt and 
power takeoff work. 

4 FOR BULLDOZER WORK . . . 

E. M. Snilner, Ste. Flore, Quebec, has this to say 
about his D4, "This is a wonderful piece of 
equipment. Economy of operation, traction, low 
repairs and thoughtful engineering make it that 
way. We use it for leveling, ditching and haul¬ 
ing.” "Cat” Diesel Tractors have moved more 
earth and cleared more land than any other 
make of tractor! 

CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., Peoria, Illinois, U.S.A. 


CATERPILLAR 

flEO. TRADEMARK 

DIESEL ENGINES • TRACTORS • MOTOR GRADERS • EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 
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Inserts above show — 

No. 1 illustration CUTTING KNIVES 
Spring- controlled. Disappear when 
crowded. 

No. 2 is NEW FIN DESIGN. Tapered 
design plus knives makes unit prac¬ 
tically slug-proor! Reduces friction, 
power requirements. 

MAIL THIS COUPON 


STRAWMASTER 

IS HERE! 


ACME DISTRIBUTORS 

Please send me one Strawmaster. 
( ) Money order enclosed 

( ) Free Folder—No obligation. 


( ) C.O.D. 


Mark your choice with an x. 


Built for years or service, the new 
improved ’51 model Strawmaster pays 
for Itself in one season. 

Attached to combines — chops straw, 
spreads it smoothly, evenly. Does away 
with raking and burning. More impor¬ 
tant — returns vital organic matter to 
the soil! Allows plowing after rain. 
Tested and proven in heaviest straw 
conditions . . . Handles any straw capa¬ 
city cylinder can handle. No overload 
on motor. 

Models For Most Makes of Combines 
Priced at _$298.75 


| NAME ___ 

| ADDRESS _ 

I COMBINE 

J MAKE & MODEL .. 

*-- ~ — -- 7 


344 PEMBINA HIGHWAY 
Dept. C2 WINNIPEG MANITOBA 




METALMASTER 

TRADE MARK 

Portable Welding and Cutting Outfit 

Whether it’s a broken milk can handle or an 
implement requiring repairs, you can fix it on 
the spot with this compact, self-contained 
outfit. You can straighten, bend, braze, solder, 
cut and weld almost any metal in a few minutes 
and at low cost. Use the coupon below 
and see scores of pictures showing how a 
"Metalmaster” outfit can earn its way on 
your farm. 

"Metalmaster” is a trade markpf Dominion Oxygen Company, Limited. 


Dominion Oxygen Company, Limited, 

Western Offices: Winnipeg - Vancouver, 

Eastern Offices: Montreal - Toronto. 

Please have your nearest office send me a copy of your FREE booklet 
"The Hottest Flame on Earth”. rra 


NAME 


ADDRESS. 

P.O.PROV. 


LIVESTOCK 
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E. G . Chubb, Stonehenge, Sask,, tvus proud of this Yorkshire boar and believed 
hogs are profitable even when feeding three-cent grain • 


Livestock and Calf Clubs 

A grain, livestock combination in Sask., with calf clubs on the side 


E . G. CHUBB, of Stonehenge, Sas¬ 
katchewan, has two principal in¬ 
terests. His special interest on the farm 
is livestock, and off the farm it is calf 
clubs, of one of which he had been 
the leader for five years when I visited 
the farm. 

Mr. Chubb has a section of land, his 
boys have another secton, and in addi¬ 
tion they rent three quarters, three 
miles north of the home place. He had 
bought the place in 1920, when black- 
smithing at Valour. During the next 
18 years, however, he bought grain, 
and only came back to the farm in 
1937, which, incidentally, was prob¬ 
ably the poorest crop year in Saskat¬ 
chewan’s history. It was because of 
this experience during the thirties, 
when wind erosion was very bad, that 
Mr. Chubb adopted strip farming, 
using twenty-acre strips. 

“We probably haven’t sold more 
than 3,000 bushels of all grains in the 
last four years,” he said. “In fact, we 
generally buy oats and barley.” 

It is dry country, and while wheat 
grows about 15 bushels per acre, the 
barley yield is only fair at 20 bushels, 
and 25 bushels of oats is big. This ac¬ 
counted for the fact that on the home 
place, where half the cultivated land 
is in fallow, there were 60 acres of 
barley, 120 acres of wheat, and only 
40 acres of oats, in addition to brome, 
alfalfa and crested wheat grass for hay 
and pasture. 

The cattle are fed the oat and barley 
straw, which accounts for the growing 
of some oats and barley, and also for 
the fact that most of the grain on the 
home place is cut with a binder. Mr. 
Chubb said that he got caught one 
year, and bought straw at $4.00 a load. 
He decided this should not happen 
again, and at the time of my visit had 
a strawstack six years old. 

He thought the going prices of mar¬ 
ket livestock — cattle and hogs — war¬ 
ranted around three cents per pound 
for feed grains. A year ago, he had 
paid from $1.23 to $1.44 per bushel 
for barley, but on the other hand, hog 
prices had been higher than he had 
ever known them to be. 

Everybody who would like to farm 
land where wild oats are not a prob¬ 
lem, please put their hands up. I think 
it is generally agreed that wild oats are 
the Number One weed problem in the 
three prairie provinces, because of the 
difficulty of eradication and the re¬ 
duced yields and dockage which they 


bring about, but Mr. Chubb says that 
wild oats are no problem to him. He 
just hasn’t got any to worry about. 
Frenchweed is the chief worry in 
his area, and it certainly can be a pest 
where it is bad. Like a great many 
other good prairie farmers, he prefers 
the cultivator to the one-way disk, 
wherever he can use it to advantage. 

Mr. Chubb waxes really enthusiastic 
about calf clubs. Both 1949 and 1950 
were very successful years for the local 
club which, incidentally, appears in 
standard uniform of blue trousers and 
slacks, white shirts and blouses, black 
ties, red coats, and grey felt hats, 
trimmed with red. Angus calves are 
bought each year for the club mem¬ 
bers, and it is left to Mr. Chubb to 
find the calves. A committee of five 
high-standing club members is ap¬ 
pointed to pick out the individual 
calves, which are purchased by the 
pound, and then members draw lots 
to see which calves they actually get 
to feed. 

No member has ever secured first 
money two years in succession. For 
the first year or so, calves were picked 
from all over, but for the last three 
years they have been purchased from 
one ranch at Mankota. 

In 1949, the club won the club effi¬ 
ciency competition at Saskatoon, tak¬ 
ing the Burns Bros, trophy. One club 
member, Tom Pouris, took top honors 
in general proficiency, which won him 
a $100 scholarship, in addition to $25 
cash. Similarly, Laura Malesh, who 
had won an Eaton’s gold watch in 
1948 competed at Saskatoon in 1949. 
Mary Freeston won a similar watch at 
Moose Jaw in 1949, and Clarence 
Oania did the same in 1950. There 
would appear to be more than a little 
reason for Mr. Chubb’s pride in the 
baby beef club.—H.S.F. 

B-13 (?) 

O HIO research workers had felt for 
some time that distillers’ solubles 
contain some unidentified element 
useful in promoting rapid growth of 
swine. Now, Florida workers, after 
experimental tests, have apparently 
found that this material, not yet 
identified, but which they call Vita¬ 
min B-13 can be stored in the tissues 
of the pig, like Vitamin A, and until 
the supply is depleted, growth will 
continue. 

Two lots of pigs were fed, one of 
which contained every element hogs 
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SELF-FEED SOFT COAL 

HEATERS and FURNACES 

SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


DISTRIBUTORS 

KING AMD JARV/S WINNirrc 


AoK YOUR LOCAL BOOKER DEALER 




BLACKHEAD 
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An Ayerst veterinary preparation 

SEE PAGE 24 


“The Itching Was 
Driving Me Frantic” 

“I had a serious major operation,” 
writes Mrs. M. T. of Timmins, Ontario. 
■'After 15 days In hospital I returned 
home. Two days later developed a ter¬ 
rible Itching-. Doctor tried numerous 
medicines and baths without result. For 
5 days and nights I got no sleep—the 
Inching was driving me frantic and my 
nurse was Just a bundle of nerves. She 
saw your ad In a Toronto paper— 
bought and used It the same night, and 
that night I had my first real sleep In 
days. Thanks to my nurse and you for 
an Oil that was so soothing, gentle and 
kind to me. Emerald Oil has me up and 
around again. Many thanks.” 

Moone’s Emerald Oil Is simple and 
pleasant to use—so antiseptic and pene¬ 
trating that many old, stubborn cases or 
Itching skin afflictions have yielded to 
Its Influence. The same Is true of Itching 
Toes and Feet, Barber’s Itch and Salt 
Rheum. You can obtain Emerald Oil 
wherever drugs are sold. 


were known to need. The second lot 
was fed the same ration plus the dis¬ 
tillers’ solubles. Both lots were fed in 
dry lot, and both gained equally for 
45 days. Then, those which lacked the 
solubles fell behind. The conclusion 
was reached that rations commonly 
used in dry lot feeding either lack it 
completely, or in sufficient quantities; 
and this conclusion plus the experi¬ 
ment, also carries with it the idea that 
the feeds used before the pigs are con¬ 
fined for dry lot feeding, contain this 
element. More work is apparently 
required to determine whether this 
material is obtained by the pigs from 
soil or from pasture plants, or both. 

Sun Shade for Swine 

W HITE hogs are more likely to 
sunburn and blister when pastur¬ 
ing on certain plants than on others, 
according to S. W. Terrill, head of the 
Swine Division at the University of 
Illinois. It appears that white pigs 
have a skin sensitivity to certain plants 
which is in the nature of an allergy. 
One pasture crop of this type is rape, 
which causes this allergy if pigs are 
pastured on it in the morning while 
the crop is damp with dew. Pasturing 
rape in hot wheather should therefore 
be limited to afternoon use. 

More efficient gains and healthier 
animals will result if adequate sun¬ 
shades are provided for swine. Nothing 
elaborate is necessary. A pole frame¬ 
work supported by ordinary posts 
which will clear the ground at five 
feet is sufficient, if covered with brush, 
straw or other light material. Terrill 
suggests that the first clipping of 
coarse sweet clover does exceptionally 
well. Placed on while green, it settles 
down, lasts all summer without blow¬ 
ing off, and allows the rain to drift 
through, which helps to control the 
dust. It is advisable to allow from ten 
to 15 square feet of space per head 
under the shade for market hogs. 


I\eed a Dugout? 

I F your supply of water has been 
limited, it would be a good idea 
to construct a dugout this fall, so as 
to catch the runoff water from the 
melting snow in the spring. Suitable 
locations for dams are limited, because 
these are best placed in fairly flat, 
narrow coolies. Dugouts, says the ex¬ 
perimental station at Swift Current, 
can be put in almost anywhere, “pro¬ 
vided there is a drainage area of 50 to 
100 acres to supply runoff water.” The 
station says that a dugout 165 by 65 
by 12 feet deep would hold over 
400,000 gallons, which is enough for 
100 head of livestock during the sum¬ 
mer only, or a year-round supply for 
household and 50 head of stock. 

If it is necessary to use the water 
from a dugout for domestic use or for 
winter livestock watering, don’t put it 
too far from the building. Locate it 
within the farmstead, and fence it 
well. Avoid the mistake of putting the 
dugout where it will attract an ac¬ 
cumulation of barnyard and vegetable 
wastes. This is particularly important 
if the water is to be used for domestic 
use. 

If you need more dugouts or water 
storage, the Swift Current Station 
reminds us that engineering and finan- 
cal assistance are provided under 
P.F.R.A. for the construction of water 
storage facilities within the P.F.R.A. 
area. Write to the Water Development 
Branch, P.F.R.A., McCallum-Hill 
Building, Regina, Saskatchewan. 


August, 1951 
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The SUPER-HI-CLEAT with 


CLEATS 


• Outpulls other leading brands 

• Gives up to 12 months extra wear 

• Open-centre, cleans itself better 

• Smooth riding, easier on you 

• Easier on your tractor, too 

/!//<it no EXTRA cost / 


Equip your Truck with B.F.G.’s 


Put B.F.G.’s on your Car 


B.F.G. Truck 
Tires all have 
Nylon Shock 
Shields which 
mean greater 
average tire 
mileage, greater 
bruise resistance 
. . . tough tires 
for hard going 



You'll enjoy more 
mileage with less 
trouble — greater 
safety, at lower 
cost per mile. 




Use B.F.G.’s on all your 
Implements 


Whatever the job, 
there's a B.F.G. 
Implement tire 
that'll do it better, 
easier, cheaper. 


si-so 


I 



B.F.G. Multi-Ring makes 
steering easier 


This new B.F.G. front 
tractor tire has a 
special high centre 
ring. Long wear is 
assured by the outside 
or shoulder ring. 


See these tires at your B.F. Goodrich Dealer's 


B.E Goodrich 

TRACTOR & FARM IMPLEMENT TIRES 
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SKINNER’S 

NURSERY LIMITED 

DROPMORE, MANITOBA 
" Canada's Leading Lily Growers" 


We can supply bulbs of Tulips from 
Central Asia for planting now. These 
are as hardy as our native plants and 
can be naturalized in Prairie Gardens. 
Tulipa tarda, dwarf white with yellow 
centre and Tulipa kolpakowskyana, 
taller bright yellow. 

c BULBS inn BULBS 


FOR 
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These clouds represent much needed moisture for prairie crops , but they do 
not always appear where most needed • 


gave the soil enough protection so that 
it did not freeze even when the tem¬ 
perature went down to 21 degrees 
below zero. At Madison, on the other 
hand, on fields where there was very 
little snow cover, the ground froze to 
a depth of three feet. 


Save the Snow Moisture 

^ARMING methods are 


often re- 

I? sponsible for wasting valuable soil 
moisture contained in the winter’s 
snow. From the Soil Research Labora¬ 
tory at Swift Current, W. J. Staple 
reports that for the last 29 years the 
average snowfall at Swift Current has 
been equal to three inches of rainfall, 
or to 24 per cent of the annual pre¬ 
cipitation. The minimum during this 
period was 1.5 inches of water equiva¬ 
lent, and the maximum was six inches. 
Over a period of seven years, at the 
experimental substations in the Swift 
Current area, an average of 4.4 inches 
of precipitation, mostly snowfall, was 
received from November to April 
inclusive. 

It is worth noting that despite wide 
variations from year to year, the win¬ 
ter precipitation was effective every 
year in stubble fields, but in summer- 
fallow it is possible to conserve mois¬ 
ture in only three years out of seven. 

Mr. Staple recommends that to hold 
snow, stubble should be tall and free 
from weeds. This also indicates the 
importance of maintaining good trash 
dovers on summerfallow, with addi¬ 
tional cover for knolls to prevent snow 
blowing. 


Save Soil with Contours 

P ROJECTS are under way on illus¬ 
tration farms at Pincher Creek, 
Nobleford and Drumheller in Alberta, 
to determine how systems of control¬ 
ling soil erosion can be fitted into 
cropping systems. A. E. Barrett, asso¬ 
ciate chief, Division of Illustration 
Stations, Ottawa, suggests that elab¬ 
orate systems are not necessary, and 
can generally be established with 
equipment already available on the 
farm. 

At the Central Experimental Farm, 
Ottawa, experiments have already 
shown that contour cropping on land 
subject to water erosion, produces 
substantial increases in the yields of 
com and oats. For example, the four- 
year average yield per acre of com on 
the contour was 8.96 tops as com¬ 
pared with 6.97 tons up and down 
the slope. Oat yields were 43.4 bushels 
per acre in a four-year rotation on 
the contour, as compared with 36.8 
bushels per acre in an identical rota¬ 
tion up and down the slope. Moreover, 
soil losses through five years averaged 
6.9 tons per acre on the contour, 
while the loss was 11.9 tons per acre 
where corn was seeded on a ten per 
cent slope. 


Measuring Frost Depth 

R ESEARCHERS at the University 
of Wisconsin have found that 
they can use the type of gypsum 
blocks often used for the measurement 
of soil moisture, to measure the depth 
of frost in the soil. This method 
requires the use of electricity, and the 
amount of soil moisture or frost in the 
soil is indicated by the resistance to 
electricity which the blocks of gypsum 
present. 

Frozen soil in winter is a hazard in 
some areas where crops are often 
winter-killed, including winter grain 
crops. Frozen soil means later plant¬ 
ing dates, because it takes longer for 
the frozen ground to dry up and warm 
up enough for crops. 

The Wisconsin station comments on 
the loss of surface soil, and of manure 
spread on sloping, frozen ground, 
which accompanies the thawing of 
snow or the spring rains, and suggests 
that hay or sod will hold the surface 
soil on frozen land liable to erosion. 

Under Wisconsin conditions, a good 
snow cover which has fallen early in 
the season “either prevents the soil 
from freezing or allows it to thaw 
earlier. That depends on how deep 
the snow is and how cold the air is.” 

Tests made at two points in the 
state showed that two feet of snow 


HYDRA-POWER 

HYDRAULIC 

EQUIPMENT 


ONE MAN does the work of many 
when he has Char-Lynn hydraulic 
equipment as a partner. The fa¬ 
mous double - acting Hi-Lo-Pac 
Pump pushes and pulls as well as 
lifts — controls plows, cultivators, 
manure loaders, etc. Completely 
modernizes older tractors—fits any 
make or model. More than ever, 
Char-Lynn Hydra-Power farming 
pays big dividends. See your deal¬ 
er or write for information. 

Char-Lynn brings MASS PRODUCTION METHODS to the 
farm. Included in the Char-Lynn system in addition to the Hi- 
Lo-Pac Pump are the Char-Lynn double-acting Cylinder, Con¬ 
version Valve and Hydra-Seal and Hydra-Lock Couplers., Use 
these products to save time, work, money—produce more on 
your farm at lower cost. 


New Alberta Bulletins 

T WO new Alberta bulletins are 
worth taking note of by Alberta 
farmers. 

One of these bulletins is entitled 
“Cropping for Profit and Permanency,” 
which may be obtained free of charge 
from the Department of Extension, 
University of Alberta, or from district 
agriculturists. It was prepared by Dr. 
A. G. McCalla, formerly professor of 
plant science at the University of 
Alberta and now dean of agriculture, 
and W. E. Bowser, soil specialist, Can¬ 
ada Department of Agriculture. It 
deals with recommended cropping 
practices and crop rotations for the 
various soil zones in Alberta, and the 
Alberta Department of Agriculture 
says of it, that “if the principles there¬ 
in recommended are generally adopted 
we shall be well on our way toward 
a system of farming that will provide 
for both profit and permanency.” 

The second publication is entitled 
“Water Erosion in Alberta,” prepared 


IN FARM HYDRAULICS 


Write for literature on how 
to completely modernize your 
tractor. Please state make, 
model and year. 


THE CHAR-LYNN COMPANY • 2843.26TH AVENUE SOUTH * MINNEAPOLIS 6, MINN. 
CHAR-LYNN PRODUCTS ARE DISTRIBUTED BY 

KERN FARM EQUIPMENT CO. KIRCHNER MACHINE CO. 

1374 Broad St., Regina. Sask. 2005—2nd Avenue South, Lethbridge, Alberta. 

CHAS. COOPER EQUIPMENT CO. WATERLOO INDUSTRIES LTD. 

Claremont, Ontario. 7819—104th Street, Edmonton, Alberta. 

WESTERN AGRICULTURAL SUPPLY CO. 

105 Pembina Highway, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
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COCKSHUTT 40 


• There is a Cockshutt dealer near your farm 

PARTNERS OF THE CANADIAN FARMER FOR 112 YEARS 


Newton, Department of Soils, Uni¬ 
versity of Alberta. This bulletin is a 
fairly thorough treatment of the sub¬ 
ject for Alberta farmers and reviews 
all of the practical and experimental 
experience so far attained. It too, is 
obtainable from the district agricul¬ 
turist’s office, or the University of 
Alberta, or from the Extension Service 
of the Alberta Department of Agricul¬ 
ture, Edmonton. 


Grass Silage 

D AIRY farmers in western Canada 
might well pay more attention to 
the merits of grass silage. There has 
been a tendency to omit silage from 
our calculations entirely, because we 
have not yet secured corn varieties 
really adapted to our conditions, 
especially in the prairie provinces. 

Grass and alfalfa mixed, make 
excellent silage. It is used regularly 
in the northern states, across the 
boundary from the prairie provinces, 
and with better results in many cases 
than where corn is used. A North 
Dakota farmer, Walter Boye, of Mac- 
Henry County, put up 75 tons of 
alfalfa and grass silage in a trench 
silo because he was tired of losing 
good alfalfa as a result of rain when 
the crop was in the windrow stage. 
He had no trouble with freezing, and 
added no grain or preservative to the 
silage. 

Another, Lloyd Bayman, of Steele 
County, said: “Alfalfa silage is some 
of the best feed I have ever had. Milk 
cows as well as young stock enjoy 
eating it. They leave no waste. It is 
practically as green in color as the 
day it was blown into the silo. The 
milk had no off-flavor. Milk produc¬ 
tion was higher than on corn silage.” 

Trench silos are not new to the 
prairie provinces, but not nearly 
enough of them are in use. It is 
important that they be located in well- 
drained locations, and that the silage 
be well tramped down and packed 
all over, if spoilage is to be prevented. 


COCKSHUTT 


POWERED for the BIG fobs 


Here’s a rugged, 3-4 plow tractor with 
a unique power-saving transmission. 

A tractor that sets a new mark in oper¬ 
ating efficiency. It’s big! It’s powerful! 
It’s built to slug its way through the 
roughest, toughest farm jobs with ease 
. . . yet for sheer over-all economy it’s in 
a class by itself. In the 1951 Cockshutt 
”40” you’ll find all the features every 
profit-minded farmer looks for. Big, 
padded "comfort-ride”, adjustable seat 
and convenient controls provide excep¬ 
tional operator comfort. 


Its new type transmission gives you six 
forward speeds and two reverse. Its heavy 
duty, six cylinder, valve-in-head engine 
is the last word in farm tractor power 
plants. It’s an easy to service engine too! 
Wet-sleeve type cylinder liners simplify 
replacement. Add optional features such 
as "LIVE” Power Take-Offi Belt Pulley 
Drive, Fast-Acting Hydraulic Lift and 
four variations in Front Wheel 
Assemblies, and you’ll see why it 
will pay you well to visit your 
Cockshutt Dealer FIRST! 


Digging Postholes by Machine 

A T the Oklahoma A & M Experi¬ 
mental Farm west of Oklahoma 
City, a series of tests has been con¬ 
ducted to test the saving in labor 
through the use of mechanical post- 
hole digging. The results proved con¬ 
clusively that if there is enough work 
for it a posthole digger pays well. 

The results of the tests indicated 
that it will normally take one man 75 
hours, or nine and one-half days, to 
dig a mile of fenceposts, whereas the 
same job could be done with a post- 
hole digger in three and one-half to 
four hours. As a timesaver, the 
mechanical digger is many times 
ahead. The saving in dollars would 
depend on the amount of work to be 
done. 

In the Oklahoma tests, digging 
along a side ditch, in uniform soil, 
where the tractor had to be .backed 
in, 59 holes were dug in 42 minutes 
with the mechanical digger. On the 
level field, in tighter soil, 55 holes 
were dug in 28 minutes; and under 
average condition? of soil, 48 holes 
required 28 minutes. In another test, 
on uniform soil where the holes were 
dug against a wire fence, with a ditch 
near the fence, 41 holes were dug in 
34 minutes. The overall totals resulted 
in the digging of 203 holes in 132 
minutes. 


ftiore 
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FOR EVERY PURPOSE 

MADE IN CANADA BY CANADIANS 
-SINCE 1901 


WE 

THERE 


ECLIPSE 


BLACKHEAD 


Workshop in August 

The shop is invaluable at harvest-time when time is precious 

Trough from Tire Putting Belts On 

Putting belts on as shown in the 
sketch may be safe for the mechanic, 
but not for the belt. Tying the belt 
and then pulling it on by power or 
sheer force may leave a permanent 

stretch at or near _ 

the tied spot, which ’ . ^ 

will prevent the lf\ 

belt from running ll njl j 
straight afterwards. Illl 
After once stretch- 111 Lfe, 
ing beyond its elas- m 

tic limit, it cannot 

be unstretched. A -. 

better way is to WRONG/ 
catch the edge of the belt, and then 
run it onto the pulley gradually. Still 
better, if possible, is to reduce the dis¬ 
tance between the shaft centers while 
putting the belt on, and then putting 
the center distance back to normal. 
Don’t try to put the belt on all at once, 
as shown in the diagram.—W.F.S. 

Inserting Bushings 

If small copper, or brass bushings 
are not kept in direct line when forced 
into place, damage may result. Dis¬ 
tortion will follow the use of a ham¬ 
mer. The sketch shows that bushings 
can be inserted in the easiest way by 

MOTOR FRAME jgm -I 

TAPER BUSHING 

MACHINE BOLT VgSfMlfih 


FOR 

FASTER CUTTING 
LONGER LIFE 
BEST RESULTS 


HALF OF OLD TRACTOr I tiRE MAKES GOOO 
& WATER TROUGH 


for CHISEL TYPE CHAINS 


Farm Improvement Loam may be 
used to purchase implements, 
equipment, machinery; to improve 
farm homes and buildings; for 
electrification, etc. Up to $3,000 
may be obtained for periods of 
one, two or more years. Rate is 
only 5% simple interest. 


Use the Black Diamond 
Round Blunt Chain Saw 
File. Length, 8", with 
Jie” and $i" cross sections. 
Also 6" length with cross 
section. 


You can make a fairly satisfactory 
trough quite easily from an old tractor 
tire casing, by splitting it in two, and 
hanging it from a rafter inside a build¬ 
ing by three wires, joined at a center 
ring, and slipped over a hook on the 
end of a single wire to the rafter.— 
A.A.W. 


for "HOOKED" RAKERS 


tend for 
it today! 

A$k for this booklet at 
your friendly ’Royal’ 
branch — or write Ad¬ 
vertising Dept., Head 
Office, Montreal. 


Lap Dispenser 

I have found it very useful to keep 
some bottle caps available, and in 
order to keep them clean and still 
convenient, I bought a small inner 
tube repair kit, be¬ 
cause the container 
was of tin and 
about the right size. 
I cut the top out 
enough to insert a 
roll of bottle caps. 
At the lower end 
a: the side of the 
ran I cut a hole 
large enough to 
allow the tops to 
feed out one at a 
time. I also cut a 
small hole in the bottom of the can 
so the index finger can be used to 
slide them out. I peened the edges 
over carefully to avoid cutting fingers 
and clamped the can to the wall in a 
convenient place, and since then the 
cap dispenser has always been avail¬ 
able and clean.—D.A. 


We recommend the Black 
Diamond Half Round Chain 
Saw File. Use flat side on cut¬ 
ting teeth, rounded side on 
rakers. Length, 6". Cross sec¬ 
tion, Me" x 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 

tftxi Yxin on t/te 


for REGULAR 


TYPE CHAINS 


SLOT FOR 
REMOVAL 
OF CAPS 


This little Sfr/p. Sea/s out cold! 


Your best bet is the Black 
Diamond Flat Chain Saw 
File with its two rounded 
cutting edges. Comes in 
6", 7" and 8" lengths. At 
good hardware stores. 

NICHOLSON FILE COMPANY 
Port Hope, Ontario i 


JUST PRESS 
INTO PLACE 

INDOORS AND OUT 
to (top gop( 
or crocks. 
Keeps out 
drafts, cold 
and dirt. In. 
sores a warmer 
healthier home. 


BUSHING^ 

LARGE WASHERS 

tapering the outside of the bushing 
slightly at the edge to be inserted, 
and then applying a few drops of oil. 
Then, by using the bolt, nut and large 
washers as shown in the illustration, 
the bushing can be drawn in undam¬ 
aged, simply by tightening the nut 
on the outside. 

Lathe Serves as Winder 

You can do a fast 
job of winding 
electrical wire, rope 
or cord by mount- < 
ing a half-inch 
wood dowel be¬ 
tween the lathe : 
chuck and tail 
stock. By attaching one end of the 
material to the dowel, and operating 
the lathe at its lowest speed, winding 
is very quickly completed.—W.G.W. 

Hand Drill Hook 

-£) . nail A hand drill is 
cotter pin one of the most 
■/4 a. awkward tools to 

gjk store. This diffi¬ 

culty can be easily 
!• ;S$I overcome, however, 

fjj by inserting a large 

rfl) cotter pin in the 

chuck and tighten¬ 
ed W/Yv ing. ^he ^ 00 P * n 

\ the cotter pin will 

/m/ /s easily slip over the 

end of a finishing nail.—R.K.W. 

Friction Spots 

Save your children’s crayon stubs 
for use on car door latches and other 
friction spots. The crayon will not run 
off or rub off on your clothing like oil 


PRODUCT 


Poultry Watering Device 

I have kept the bedding dry in my 
poultry house for 15 years by using 
this device for watering. I built it on 
the cup and saucer principle. First 
weld a one-inch pipe 13 to 18 inches 
long, over the hole on the bottom 
. side of an old disk 
disc saucer plow blade (24- 
inch). Next cut a 
10-gallon paint pail 
in two, nine inches 
from the top. Drill 
a small hole, slightly 
larger than the one- 
inch pipe just under 
the outer edge of 
the droppings board. I put the top part 
of the cut pail over this hole, with the 
disk saucer and its welded pipe resting 
on the pail top. The extra pipe length 
goes through the hole in the floor. 
Then smooth the sharp cut edge of the 
bottom part of the pail with a file and 
it is then ready to hold water after 
being placed in the disk saucer. I keep 
the waterer under the edge of the high 
droppings board to keep the hens from 
flying into the pail. If they hop onto 
the saucer the dirt stays there, water 
from wattles and bills does not drop 
on the bedding, and when the water is 
changed the container is emptied into 
the saucer and the old water drains 
away through the pipe into the ground 
or drain under the building.—W.W.L. 


WOODEN 

DOWEL 


EGERTON R. CASE Registered 

Canadian-United States patent attorney. 82 Balsam 
Ave., Toronto, Ont. Business by correspondence 50 
years. Information free. PATENTS 


top of : : \ 

pail \ 

PIPE D RAINS THRU FLUOR’ 


ECLIPSE! 

FLEXIBLE, 


ASK FOR ECLIPSE HACK SAWS 
AND OTHER TOOLS OF QUALITY 
AT YOUR HARDWARE STORE 


An Ayerst veterinary preparation 

SEE PAGE 24 
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The Loggerhead shrike 
shown is very like the 
Northern, though slight¬ 
ly smaller. 



Something about Shrikes 

Although smaller than a robin, the hard-boiled 
Northern shrike is an indefatigable mouser 


A S boys on the farm in Saskatche¬ 
wan my brothers and I always 
felt that the shrike was rather suspect. 
We were familiar with its character¬ 
istic habit of impaling its food on 
thorns or small branches; and sup¬ 
posed, erroneously, that a large part 
of this food consisted of small song¬ 
birds and seed eaters. 

As is often the case there was some 
justification for our belief. There are 
two shrikes common to western Can¬ 
ada—the Loggerhead shrike and the 
Northern shrike. If you identify a bird 
on the prairies as a shrike it is almost 
certain to be the Loggerhead, and 
they are a consistently useful bird. The 
Northern shrike, which nests in the 
area from Great Slave Lake to Alaska, 
entering the settled regions only dur¬ 
ing the fall and winter, is slightly less 
circumspect in his behavior. The occa¬ 
sional seed eater perishes before the 
terrific onslaught of this tough little 
fighter, but its attacks on mice more 
than compensate for its unfortunate 
taste for the flesh of our songsters. 

Their attack on mice is dramatically 
illustrated by R. D. Symons in the 
pages of The Blue Jay: “One year I 
had a heavy crop of frozen oats which 
I mowed for green feed and put into 
large bunches, since the weather and 
the imminence of winter prohibited 
stacking,” recounts Mr. Symons. “After 
the snow came I began to haul this 
feed to the cattle, taking a load a day 
with team and sleigh. On opening up 
the first bunch I disclosed several vole 
(mice) nests from which the little 
animals crawled and immediately hid 
themselves under the forage, until such 
time as the removal of another forkful 
again exposed them, when they scam¬ 
pered in different directions and began 
to burrow into the surrounding snow. 
Presently a shadow on the snow 
caused me to look up and there was a 
Northern shrike hovering like a falcon, 
within a few feet of my head. 

“Regardless of my energetic forking 
the little bird suddenly swooped, 
struck a vole a violent blow on the 
head which caused it to roll over as if 
paralyzed, and then again darted in, 
seized the vole by the scruff of the 
neck with its hook-like bill and flew 
off to a willow bluff some 200 yards 
distant. The typical bee-like flight of 
the shrike was greatly slowed down 
by the weight in its bill. Several times 
the bird was so dragged down as to 
appear to touch the snow, but with 
great effort and with difficulty keeping 
its head up and its tail down, the bird 
reached the willows. I could not see 


what it did, but by the time I moved 
on to another bunch of hay the bird 
was back and repeated the perform¬ 
ance. 

“Sometimes a vole would show fight, 
standing on its hind end, small front 
paws placed on either side of its head, 
teeth showing, eyes snapping, and 
utter a shrill, provocative chatter. At 
such time the shrike would be very 
wary and hover for several minutes 
around its prey before closing in. Not 
once did I see a shrike put its feet to 
the snow when mousing. 

“A few days later a second shrike 
entered the lists and from then on the 
two birds played shuttle back and 
forth between my sleigh and the wil¬ 
lows. Promptly every morning at eight 
as I pulled out of the yard the two 
birds met me at the edge of the field 
and as I finished loading they dis¬ 
appeared. This went on from about 
December 2 until February 5, by 
which time all of the field had been 
cleared. 

“Later I went to the willow bluff 
and found literally hundreds of voles 
skewered on the moose-browsed wil¬ 
low branches. The sharp point of the 
branch was, in all cases, inserted at the 
side of the throat at the base of the 
jaws. A sharp tug by the bird causes 
the twig to pierce the skin. The head 
is then drawn down by the bird’s foot 
until the twig projects through the 
vole’s mouth—in the manner of string¬ 
ing up fish.” 

Doing Well in England 

WO of Canada’s young fanners 
who are studying British farming 
methods are finding their time well 
spent. Orrin Hart, Claresholm, Alta., 
and John McLean, Eureka, Nova 
Scotia, went to England this spring 
under Nuffield Foundation scholar¬ 
ships. They have been located on large 
farms in Surrey, England, and, accord¬ 
ing to word received by the Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture, under 
whose sponsorship the Nuffield plan is 
operated in Canada, they are doing 
well. 

Orrin Hart of Claresholm, writes: 
“I am now placed on my initial farm 
with one of Surrey’s most progressive 
farmers. They treat me like a king. I 
am now working with Angus cattle, 
commercial sheep and potatoes. The 
efficiency in the utilization of small 
holdings is something to be marvelled 
at. . . . Next week we are scheduled 
to meet and speak to the Surrey 
County National Farmers’ Union 
meeting.” 




STEVENS MODEL 59 

— .410 ga., 6 shot, tubular 
magazine, repeating shot¬ 
gun. Chambered for l" or 
2 Yp" shells, take-down. 
Self-cocking bolt action ... 
convenient thumb operat¬ 
ed safepL Handles and 
shoots like a "22.” 

Model 58 — same specifica¬ 
tions, but with 3-shot de¬ 
tachable clip magazine. 


STEVENS MODEL 124* 

—12 ga., 3 shot repeating 
shotgun. Smooth cross 
bolt action. Has the lines, 
balance, and same de¬ 
pendable shooting per¬ 
formance of repeaters 
costing up to twice as 
much. Checkering—flut¬ 
ing of durable plastic 
stock give added eye 
peal and value. 


STEVENS MODEL 258* 

— 20 ga., 3 shot clip maga¬ 
zine repeater. . . Another 
“First in the Field” value 
in a popular gauge for pest 
control on the farm and’all- 
around sports shooting. 


You’ve got to look ’em over . . . throw ’em Rugged, dependable, well balanced, too, for 

to your shoulder—before you’ll believe that years of top shooting service. 

so many features, so much value, can be built • • • 

into repeating shotguns at such low prices. Write for free catalog of Savage, Stevens and Fox 

They’re gooa to look at, handle and shoot. shotguns and rifles. See your dealer. 

SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION • Firearms Division • CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 

*Both Models 124 and 258 can be used as deer guns, when loaded with rifled slugs or buckshot. 



First in the Field 



SAYACE » WORCESTER Powtr and Hand lawn Mowtrt 


SAFE 
to CARRY 



Canadian Pacific Express 

TRAVELLERS CHEQUES 
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YOU can have 
all the advantages of 


In all the best varieties. 

NEW CANADA RED RHUBARB 

HARDY FRUIT TREES, TREES. SHRUBS OF ALL KINDS 
PEONIES FOR FALL PLANTING 


HORTI 


CULTURE 


We will be glad to send you our free fall catalogue. 


Dutch clover in some of the larger 
spaces. These are attractive little 
plants, and the children spent hours 
searching for four-leaf clovers among 
them. These spots were seeded with 
crested wheat grass again in the 
spring, as the clover only grew the 
first year. 

Crested wheat grass is earlier in the 
spring than most grass, which is 
another advantage. Altogether, it is 
a most satisfactory playground lawn, 
and when that border of tiny lilacs 
grows up around it, it will be a very 
pretty lawn, as well.—Mrs. Violet M. 
Schempp. 


PATMORE NURSERIES LTD. BRANDON, MAN 


[Ewing photo. 

These pears icere trained on the wall 
of the fruit house at the Dominion 
Experimental Station, Saanichton, B.C, 


Strawberry Yield 

S OMETIMES the strawberry season 
is pretty short. The berries seem 
to dry up and the size of the fruit 
decreases very quickly after the first 
few pickings. The reason is to be 
found in the demand of the strawberry 
plant for air, food and moisture. 

Strawberries will grow fairly well in 
almost any good soil, but they are 
fairly heavy feeders and require plenty 
of both plant nutrients and moisture. 
Consequently, a soil that is well sup¬ 
plied with organic material and can 
hold more moisture, will tend to pro¬ 
vide a longer picking seaspn. Fertilizer 
alone without moisture will not pro¬ 
duce satisfactory results under dry 
farming conditions. A recent trial at 
the Saanichton Experimental Station 
on Vancouver Island demonstrated 
this point. A heavy application of a 
mixed 8-10-5 fertilizer was applied to 
different plots at different seasons of 
the year, on soil which had relatively 
low fertility. The results were quite 
unsatisfactory, but would probably 
have been quite different had water 
been applied by irrigation. 

It is not always possible to water 
the farm garden, but water is being 
made available to more gardens every 
year, either from dugouts or small 
irrigation systems. Strawberry plants 
should not be allowed to become too 
crowded, and in dry areas where the 
best of watering conditions do not 
exist, spacing becomes even more 
important, so that the moisture that is 
available will do the most good. 


North Dakota Tree Planting 

M ORE than 3,300 farms in North 
Dakota will use about 5.5 million 
trees for planting windbreaks, field 
shelterbelts, live snow fences, and 
wild life planting this year. This is the 
estimate of the North Dakota Exten¬ 
sion Service Forester, John J. Zay- 
laskie. Evergreens said to be in short 
supply this spring will include, Col¬ 
orado blue spruce, Black Hills spruce. 
Badland red cedar. Eastern red cedar 
and Ponderosa pine 


Know Your Shrubs 

by DR. R. J. HILTON, 
University of Alberta 


ELECTRIC 

fs your 8£§I 


Canadian Native Plum 

O NE of the most satisfactory and 
least used of small ornamental 
trees or shrubs is the Canadian Native 
Plum—often called the Manitoba 
Native Plum. Whether or not the 
botanists ever decide to agree as to 
the relationship between Prunus 
americana and P. nigra (providing 
they are not identical) is not a matter 
of consequence to the average home- 
owner. When he sees a small, rather 
spiky, often spreading tree or shrub 
that will withstand the worst prairie 
winters and offer a charming white 
bouquet of bloom in late May, he is 
not apt to worry about botanical argu¬ 
ments, but merely wants to know 
where he can get a similar specimen. 
Fortunately, either seedlings or named 
varieties are available from all the 
leading general nursery firms in the 
prairie provinces. 

The species (P. nigra) is variable as 
to plant habit. It may branch at or 
near the ground to make a bush-like 
plant, or may fonn a perfect small 
(10-foot) tree with a top spread that 
varies from very spreading to quite 
upright (12 to 15 feet). In any case, 
the plants invariably give attractive 
bloom, are subject to very few insect 
or disease pests, will grow well on a 
wide range of soils from light to very 
heavy, and barring lack of pollination 
or a severe late spring frost, they will 
present you with an additional 
bouquet in the autumn when they are 
full of attractive red-and-yellow fruit. 

Valley River is one of the best for 
purely ornamental use, while Assini- 
boine. Norther, Bounty and Dandy 
will give useful fruit as well as 
attractive trees. 


• Economical to Operate 

• Produce Steady, Flicker-Free Power 

• Fully Tested and Run-in 

• Backed by 120 Years of Experience 


because 


A Fairbanks-Morse Electric 
Generating Plant will give you 
power for lighting your 
house or barn, for pumping 
water, running milking ma¬ 
chines, wash machines, refrig¬ 
erators and other equipment or 
appliances. You’ll appreciate 
these advantages, that are avail¬ 
able at the flick of a switch. 
F-M plants are available from 
400 to 35,000 watts; in A.C., 
D.C., ora combination of both. 
Replacement parts are always 
obtainable. Your Fairbanks- 
Morse dealer can give you full 
information. Consult him or 
write your nearest F-M branch. 


/ Wanted a Durable Lawn 

I HAD wanted a big, green lawn for 
years. Faced with Saskatchewan’s 
dry conditions, a limited income, and 
no practical means of watering artifi¬ 
cially, I decided to alter my plans to 
fit my situation. 

First, I had to find a type of grass 
that would thrive in spite of dry con¬ 
ditions. Second, I wanted a grass 
which was sturdy enough to stand the 
wear and tear from the children’s feet. 
Third, I wanted a lawn that I 
wouldn’t have to coddle, and fourth, 
it had to be inexpensive. 

Crested wheat grass fulfilled all 
these requirements. It isn’t expensive, 
doesn’t require much moisture, sur¬ 
vives under rough usage, and after 
the first year (when I seemed to be 
constantly weeding it) it needs no 
attention except cutting now and then. 
In order to avoid some of the weed¬ 
ing that first year, I planted white 


F-M Model 3 CK-lR. 3000 watt A.C. 


A name to remember for dependable equipment 

The Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co. Limited 

Quebec • Montreal • Ottawa • Toronto • Windsor * FortWilliam 
Saskatoon • Calgary • Edmonton • Vancouver • Victoria 
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Burns all night. 


No clinkers. 


Uses Cheaper Fuel. 


Burns any size coal. 


3 Over one million 
in use. 


Thermostatic control. 


Only heater of its 
kind. 


Holds 100 lbs. fuel. 


Maximum comfort 
at minimum cost. 


Automatic heat. 


Write for ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE describing the newest 
(Model 818) de luxe Warm Morning Coal Heater (not shown 
here). Special additional features include modern streamlined 
design in glistening brown porcelain finish and chrome trim—a 
beauty in appearance and amazingly efficient in performance . . . 
worth investigating! 


• See your local U.G.G. elevator agent, or 
your local #, WARM MORNING" Dealer. 
If you cannot secure delivery, write 
U.G.G. Winnipeg, Regina, Calgary, Ed¬ 
monton, or Saskatoon. 

• Shipping and Construction Specifications: 
Model No. 520—weight, 270 pounds 
crated; freight, third class; height, 40 Vi 
inches; width, 20 7 /s inches; fuel capacity, 
100 pounds; finish, black 20 gauge steel 
and cast. 


Uf ADIIIIIP Over a million Warm Morning Coal Heaters are now in use. This wonderful popularity means a RUSH to secure the 
VVfilfllllKli Warm Morning Coal Heater, illustrated above, while available supply lasts. With all materials for steel construction 
in short supply you will be well advised to reserve your order NOW for delivery later. 
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• This feature is furnished monthly 
by United Grain Growers Limited 


MONTHLY 


Transportation Congestion 

Ocean vessels have had to lie idle 
both at Vancouver and at Montreal, 
at various times during the past two 
months, awaiting cargoes of wheat 
which could not be supplied to them 
on account of various transportation 
difficulties. At the same time pro¬ 
ducers at various points in the prairie 
provinces have found themselves un¬ 
able to deliver grain on account of 
local elevators being congested with 
grain which could not be shipped for¬ 
ward to terminal elevators. 

Some producers found themselves 
unable to dispose of the crop of 1950 
before July 31, 1951. That meant, in 
the case of wheat, having to accept 
an initial payment 20 cents per bushel 
lower than might otherwise have been 
obtained, on account of the changing 
basis for the new crop year. It also 
meant the probability of an additional 
year’s delay in receiving final settle¬ 
ment for their grain. Such difficulties 
were serious enough for the individual 
farmers concerned but in total extent 
they were small in relation to those 
which might develop during the new 
crop year, if the size of the harvest 
should correspond with its possibili¬ 
ties, and if no improvement in trans¬ 
portation should take place. 

In so far as concerns Alberta the 
problem is one of rail transportation. 
In respect of Manitoba and Saskatche¬ 
wan the difficulty is not at all in con¬ 
nection with the railways but is a 
matter of inadequate lake transporta¬ 
tion facilities. 

Over-all the difficulty lies in the 
fact that economic activity in Canada 
as a whole is so great as to tax trans¬ 
portation facilities and to offer these 
business in excess of their capacity to 
handle it. 

The railways, with their motive 
power and boxcars in demand for 
other business were not able to haul 
grain from Alberta elevators to Van¬ 
couver at a sufficient rate to keep pace 
with the demand for shipments from 
that port. That meant some loss of 
export sales which otherwise could 
have been made by the Canadian 
Wheat Board. It threatened also to 
leave large quantities of old-crop 
grain still in country elevators to an 
extent that would interfere with the 
delivery of new crop grain at harvest 
time. A further difficulty was experi¬ 
enced in southern Alberta where there 
were large quantities of Red Bobs 
wheat still in country elevators and in 
the hands of farmers. Much of it was 
eligible to be graded No. 1 or No. 2 
Northern under the grading regula¬ 
tions in effect for the past crop year. 
Under new grading regulations, an¬ 
nounced to become effective as of 
August 1, such wheat could not be 
graded higher than No. 3 Northern. 
To overcome the injustice that threat¬ 
ened to develop it became necessary 
for the Board of Grain Commissioners 
to announce some extension of time 
during which the old grading would 
still be effective. 

In contrast with the Alberta situa¬ 
tion the railways proved equal to the 
task imposed on them of moving grain 
to the Lakehead, mainly from the 
provinces of Manitoba and Saskatche¬ 
wan. A few months ago there had 
been a great deal of concern about 
the slowness of rail movement to the 


Lakehead; that threatened grave dan¬ 
ger of spoilage to considerable quan¬ 
tities of tough and damp grain which 
needed to be got into terminal eleva¬ 
tors as rapidly as possible if it was 
not to lose condition. Faced with that 
challenge the railways increased east- 
bound shipment of grain to such an 
extent that before long they were 
delivering it at the Lakehead more 
rapidly than it could be unloaded into 
terminal elevators there. 

The terminal elevators were faced 
with a double problem. In the first 
place they could not fill their storage 
bins to full rated capacity. A multi¬ 
tude of different grades had to be 
accommodated, so that frequently bins 
could be only partially filled. In addi¬ 
tion, the handling of grain was slowed 
down by the fact that great quantities 
had to be dried, thus tying up elevat¬ 
ing equipment to an unusual extent. 
In the second place the terminal ele¬ 
vators could not ship grain forward 
as fast as they wished to do because 
lake vessels were lacking in sufficient 
number either to clear the grain or to 
provide the quantities in demand in 
the East for export shipment. 

Steel or Wheat 

The owners of lake vessels under 
United States registration showed 
none of their usual interest in hauling 
Canadian grain. They could get more 
remunerative traffic between their 
home ports. Nor were the usual num¬ 
ber of Canadian vessels available. 
Some of them have been tempted into 
the ore carrying trade of the United 
States from Duluth to lower lake 
ports. A relaxation of the American 
coastal regulations relating to lake 
shipping enables Canadian vessels to 
participate in this business. Other 
Canadian vessels were attracted to 
the carrying of ore from Port Arthur 
down the lakes, while pulp and paper 
and other forms of merchandise also 
provided cargoes which interfered 
with the transport of grain. For the 
most part lake freight rates are quite 
uncontrolled except by competition. 
There is an exception, however, in 
respect of rates for carrying grain 
between two Canadian ports, and 
these are under the control of the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for 
Canada. Early this season that Board 
found it necessary to grant substantial 
increases in grain rates; otherwise 
there would have been no hope what¬ 
ever of securing enough vessels for 
the grain trade. Other traffic, however, 
outbid these maximum rates for the 
services of lake carriers, to such an 
extent as to create a grave peril to 
the movement of grain. Then, under 
some pressure from the government, 
the lake carriers- began to provide 
more space for grain. 

Presumably the government at 
Ottawa, either by appointment of a 
transport controller or otherwise, 
might be able to compel the lake car¬ 
riers to handle grain in preference to 
other commodities. But to raise that 
question is also to raise others of high 
national policy. 

Steel is very scarce at present in 
North America and the governments 
of both Canada and the United States 
are making every possible effort to 
increase supplies, in order that the 
rearmament program rrlay not suffer. 
Thus when lake vessels carry ore in- 
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stead of wheat more is involved than 
simply the question of getting the 
highest possible earnings from the 
boats. The government might be very 
reluctant to impede the steel program 
by any avoidable diversion of lake 
carriers from the ore trade. Similarly 
a conflict of national interests devel¬ 
ops as soon as there is a question of 
diverting boats from the pulp and 
paper business. That business is flour¬ 
ishing greatly at the present time 
under the impetus of high prices. 
Paper goes mainly to the United 
States, where it earns American dol¬ 
lars. These are considered to be highly 
important in maintaining Canada’s 
internation exchange position. It can¬ 
not be taken for granted that the lake 
carriage of grain would for any very 
long period be given a substantial 
preference in the allocation of lake 
tonnage. 

Lake Grain Rates Under Regulation 
The answer to the problem is not 
easy to arrive at. It does not lie 
entirely in the regulation of rates for 
carrying grain, or even if these are 
increased by the Board of Grain Com¬ 
missioners, there is nothing to prevent 
other traffic from bidding more at¬ 
tractive rates. When the regulation of 
lake grain rates was first introduced, 
and jurisdiction was given to the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for 
Canada, it was generally assumed that 
such regulation was in the interests of 
western grain producers, and that they 
would benefit from keeping lake rates 
reasonably low. However, under pres¬ 
ent conditions it must be admitted that 
the regulation of lake grain rates 
benefits the purchaser abroad more 
than it does the western grain pro¬ 
ducers. Under the International Wheat 
Agreement wheat prices are estab¬ 
lished on the basis of delivery in store 
at Lakehead terminals. Subsequent 
costs accruing at and east of the Lake- 
head are borne by the buyers. At the 
present time the business of lake trans¬ 
portation would seem to be sufficiently 
profitable to attract capital to the 
building of new boats. To some limited 
extent that has actually happened, but 
the progress of expansion is slow. Nor 
would it be easy to speed it up to any 
great extent even if investors were 
willing to provide capital for more 
boats. The scarcity of steel is in the 
way of expansion. There is a good deal 
of idle ocean tonnage in the world 
at present and it might be expected 
that some of this would be attracted 
to the Great Lakes. Unfortunately, 
however, that is not likely to occur; a 
vessel equipped for long sea voyages 
is not well adapted to commercial 
transportation on the Great Lakes. A 
special form of carrier has been de¬ 
veloped there suitable for handling 
large cargoes at a minimum of ex¬ 
pense, and also suitable for handling 
through the various locks on the Great 
Lakes Waterway, for which the regu¬ 
lar ocean vessel is not well adapted. 

The whole problem is likely to give 
continuing concern throughout the 
remainder of the present season of 
navigation and also during 1952. 
Something must be done to lessen it 
if Canada is to continue to supply 
world needs for grain and if facilities 
are to be afforded Western farmers for 
disposing of the harvest of 1951. On 
the other hand it must be admitted 


that the state of international tension 
which results in the present demand 
for steel is likely to continue and it 
will not be easy to establish priority 
of movement for grain over iron ore. 

Wheat Sales to Great Britain 

Announcement has been made at 
Ottawa by Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe, 
Minister of Trade and Commerce, of 
a wheat contract just concluded be¬ 
tween the Governments of Canada 
and of the United Kingdom within the 
scope of the International Wheat 
Agreement. The sale, to cover grain 
of the 1951 crop, includes 95 million 
bushels of wheat and 350,000 tons of 
flour equivalent to another 18 million 
bushels of wheat. In addition, the 
United Kingdom is to buy a further 
nine million bushels of Class II wheat, 
outside of the International Agree¬ 
ment, if it is found in September that 
Canada has that quantity to spare. 

The price for the quantities covered 
by the International Wheat Agree¬ 
ment is to be the current maximum 
price, based on $1.90% per bushel in 
Canadian funds, plus the six cents 
carrying charge. 

The United Kingdom and various 
other wheat importing countries, in 
spite of the need for supplies, were 
somewhat hesitant during the past 
few months about committing them¬ 
selves to purchases during the new 
crop year. They seemed to entertain 
the hope that large production in both 
Canada and the United States might 
bring about some decline in prices 
from the maximum established under 
the International Wheat Agreement. 
More recently other countries, and 
presumably now the United Kingdom, 
have come to believe that such a reces¬ 
sion is not likely in the near future and 
have been showing a greater willing¬ 
ness to do business. Agreement on the 
maximum price is the most satisfactory 
feature of the deal. 

The carrying charge item is subject 
to an appeal against its imposition 
which the United Kingdom is taking 
to the International Wheat Council. 
The International Wheat Agreement 
contains a clause providing for the 
addition of carrying charges, to cover 
storage and interest, to be added to 
the prices specified in the Agreement. 
During the early years of the wheat 
contract between Canada and the 
United Kingdom a carrying charge of 
3i/2 cents per bushel was added to 
the price of all wheat sold under the 
contract. Later, under the Inter¬ 
national Wheat Agreement, the carry¬ 
ing charge was advanced first to five 
cents per bushel and then to six cents 
per bushel. At the beginning of the 
past crop year when a large sale was 
negotiated between Canada and the 
United Kingdom, the carrying charge 
was dropped. Apparently at that time 
both countries saw a possibility of 
lower wheat prices, and elimination of 
the carrying charge represented a 
concession in that respect. Later it 
became evident that there had been 
no need of such a concession, but by 
that time so much Canadian wheat 
had been sold in advance that it was 
impracticable to renew the carrying 
charge until after July 31 of this year. 

Recently the government at Ottawa 
announced that the carrying charge 
was to be reimposed, but not until 
after July 31. 
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WESTERN SAVINGS AND LOAN 
ASSOCIATION 


HEAD OFFICE 


ARTWORK • PHOTOGRAPHY'. PHOTO ENGRAVINGS 
ELECTROTYPES, • STEREOTYPES • WAX ENGRAVINGS 
MATS • PARA PLASTICS - NEW,SPAPER SERVICES 

GRIP and i I M I T E 


NOW weather 

11 protection with 


flic ■ CP 

rONCHO 

FOR ALL PICKUP TRUCKS 


For yk-ton model 

No damaged cargo ... no wet truck floors ... no dusty, 
sandy or wet loads. PIC-UP-PONCHO gives perfect pro¬ 
tection against weather hazards . . . shades the load in summer . . . keeps it 
warmer in the winter. 

Built of channel steel, its collapsible frame is rigid as a bridge . . . yet light. 
Without nails, bolts or screws, one man can clamp it on. It can be taken off in a 
few minutes or collapsed at will. Made in five sizes to fit all Vi-ton, %-ton and 1-ton 
pickup trucks. 

Used either closed or open it's the sensation of the pick-Up truck field. PIC- 

( __ 1 UP-PONCHO is an investment you can't 

afford to be without. 


CLIP AND MAIL COUPON TODAY 


• CLAMPS ON QUICKLY. 

• COLLAPSES EASILY. 

• CHANNEL STEEL FRAME. 

• SIZES FOR ALL PICKUP TRUCKS. 

• COVER IS WATERPROOFED AND 

FLAMEPROOFED. 

HINSPERGER INDUSTRIES LTD. also 
manufacture flat or shaped tarpaulins 
to fit any size of truck or machine. 


HINSPERGER INDUSTRIES LTD. 
Box 177 Winnipeg, Man. 

Dear Sirs: 

I enclose $_Please ship via 


MAKE OF TRUCK.. 


SERIAL NO—__ 

Minimum Deposit — $20.00 
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TURKEY 

FARMERS- 

guard your protits 
with 

HlSttNt 

The new and onl y 
drinking-water 
treatment for 
Turkey Blackhead! 

• So convenient 

just add “Histane” Concentrate to 
the drinking water. 

• So effective 

afflicted birds will drink when they 
are too sick to eat. 

• So fast-acting 

“Histane” brings speedy relief with 
losses usually stopping in four days. 

BE PREPARED—get “HISTANE” from 
your veterinarian or druggist today! 

0 



FETHERSTONHAUGHsCO. 


FOR MEN OF IDEAS SINCE 1890 


301 C.P.ft. BUILDING, WINNIPEG, MAN, 


FREE—Amazing Book on 

RHEUMATISM, ARTHRITIS 

If you suffer the aches, pains and discomforts of 
Rheumatism, as manifested in ARTHRITIS, NEU¬ 
RITIS, SCIATICA or LUMBAGO, send today for 
the FREE Book. It reveals important facts about 
why drugs and medicine give only temporary relief 
without removing causes of your trouble. Explains 
fully a proven, specialized system of treatment that 
may save you years of distress. No obligation. 
Write for this FREE Book today! 

BALL CLINIC Dept. 539, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


POULTRY 



[Guide photo 

Some good Leghorns on the farm of John MacMillan and Sons, Clandonald, Alta. 


Fatten Them, Up 

HERE is generally a good demand 
for high quality poultry meat, and 
frequently it will fetch some premium 
on the market. Three weeks in the fat¬ 
tening pen does wonders for cockerels 
which have spent the summer on the 
range. This feeding gives the birds an 
improved finish and qualifies them for 
a higher market grade. Also the rate 
of gain in body weight is more rapid, 
and less feed is consumed per pound 
of gain than when birds are fed whole 
grain and dry mash and allowed un¬ 
limited exercise. 

All cockerels that are going to be 
marketed are pen fattened for two or 
three weeks at the Dominion Experi¬ 
mental Farm at Brandon, Manitoba. 
The mash ration that has been found 
to be most satisfactory is a mixture of 
25 pounds of wheat, 25 pounds of 
oats, 50 pounds of barley, five pounds 
of meat meal and one-half pound of 
salt. Best results are achieved when 
the mash is fed twice daily in the form 
of freshly mixed, firm batter. Water 
can be used in mixing the batter. If, 
however, skim milk or buttermilk is 
available the amount of meat meal 
in the mash can be reduced, and costs 
cut to some extent in this way. It has 
been found at Brandon that a three- 
week fattening period is usually suffi¬ 
cient to put the birds in good shape. 

Feeding Insoluble Grit 

OULTRYMEN often use the term 
“grit” rather loosely, using it to 
designate both soluble and insoluble 
grits. The former are calcium-bearing 
materials, such as calcitic limestone 
and oyster shells, primarily fed for 
the calcium they contain, and used by 
the bird in bone and egg shell forma¬ 
tion. The latter, as the term implies, 
do not dissolve in water, and include 
silica and granite, fed because of the 
apparent need of the birds for some 
hard material in their gizzards for 
grinding feed. 

There is some doubt as to the neces¬ 
sity of feeding insoluble grit to poultry. 
It is generally agreed that excessive 
grit may be harmful to young chickens, 
especially if the particles are sharp or 
very fine. It has been demonstrated 
that birds can live without the gizzard, 
though they digest coarsely ground 
rations very badly. The feeding of 
grit is general, and little or no trouble 
is encountered if care is exercised in 
the feeding of grit to very young 
birds. The need for grit appears to be 
more urgent where birds range on 


grass, and there is a danger of impac¬ 
tion from the grass eaten. 

Most poultrymen agree that the 
feeding of insoluble grit to poultry is 
beneficial. If a grinding material is 
required, then the hardest and least 
soluble kind available should be the 
best. Limestone, oyster shell and the 
like are primarily calcium supple¬ 
ments, although they will also serve as 
a grinding material. The so-called 
limestone grits are supposed to per¬ 
form this dual role. However, it is 
pointed out by T. M. MacIntyre, 
Research Officer, Federal Experi¬ 
mental Farm, Nappan, N.S., that such 
materials should be used with caution, 
particularly with growing stock that 
are receiving a balanced ration. The 
addition of a soluble grit to such a 
ration may result in an excessive intake 
of calcium. 


Keel Bursae of Poultry 

RE AST blisters (more correctly 
called keel bursae) are cyst-like 
blemishes over the crest of the keel 
of poultry. They are responsible for 
the degrading of a high proportion of 
otherwise excellent market carcasses, 
says S. Bird, Poultry Division, Central 
Experimental Farm, Ottawa. 

When a deep-keeled bird is roost¬ 
ing, the crest of its keel will ride 
against the roost. Constant rubbing 
under pressure finally produces a 
bursa, usually appearing after the 
bird has attained a weight of about 
two and one-half pounds. Bursae are 
in full bloom when the birds are 
between 10 and 20 weeks of age. 
After this age the birds attain a 
greater fullness of breast muscling, 
the keel no longer rests on the roost 
and the blisters subside, so that in 
mature birds normally only the scar 
tissue remains. Females are rounder 
in breast conformation than males, and 
are rarely afflicted with this ailment. 

Males that are deep enough to ride 
on their keel at an early age, when 
the keel is still cartilaginous in nature, 
may acquire a crooked keel rather 
than blisters. For marketing purposes 
one is almost as bad as the other. 

Both problems can be avoided by 
selecting strains of birds with smaller 
body depth relative to their size. Such 
birds have rounder breasts, and so 
are less subject to blistering. In the 
meantime it is considered advisable to 
substitute flat "boards for the usual 
narrow roosts, as this may somewhat 
alleviate the effect of the deep keels. 
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PRAIRIE 

PRIDE 

STEEL 

FURNACES 

Are made in the West by West¬ 
ern Canada's largest furnace 
manufacturers. 

V SMOKE AND GAS TIGHT. 

V HEAVY GAUGE STEEL. 

V MODERN, NEAT, ATTRACTIVE. 

V LARGE FIRE AND ASH DOORS. 

V IDEAL FOR STOKER, OIL-BURNER. 

V EASY TO INSTALL. 



PRAIRIE PRIDE 


GRAVITY TYPE PIPE 
FURNACE FOR COAL 



PRAIRIE PRIDE 

AIR-CONDITIONING UNITS 
FOR COAL OR OIL 



PRAIRIE PRIDE 

GRAVITY TYPE PIPE 
FURNACE FOR OIL 


Ask your local tinsmith or heating con¬ 
tractor about sizes available and installed 
price. 

Distributed by 

WALTER WOODS LTD. 

WINNIPEG EDMONTON SASKATOON 
Made in the West for Western winters. 



Grassland Farming 

Continued from page 7 

permanent Kentucky blue-grass pas¬ 
ture, in the same experiment. That is 
equivalent to about 110 bushels of 
corn per acre. In Wisconsin, renova¬ 
tion of unproductive blue-grass pas¬ 
tures resulted in increased yields of 
2 y 2 to three times that of the unreno¬ 
vated pasture, and in Iowa, with 
an average annual cost of $5 per 
acre for renovation, beef yields were 
increased from 97 to 213 pounds of 
beef per acre. Down in the South, 
where the potentialities for increased 
production of grasslands are greater 
than in any other area of the United 
States, even more striking results have 
been obtained. A t Experiment, 
Georgia, with an average annual cost 
of $4.18 per acre for fertilizer and 
lime, the production of permanent 
pasture was increased from 183 
pounds of beef to 540 pounds, an in¬ 
crease of 357 pounds of beef per acre, 
as a result of an average investment of 
$4.18. 

At Tifton, Georgia, 569 pounds of 
beef per acre, plus 2,500 pounds of 
high-quality hay, have been produced 
on well fertilized Coastal Bermuda 
grass pasture. In Tennessee, irrigation 
of an improved pasture during a dry 
year resulted in 67 per cent more cow 
days, 90 per cent more milk, and 130 
per cent greater returns above feed 
and irrigation costs than the non-irri- 
gated pasture. And in Utah, on irri¬ 
gated land, improved mixtures of 
glasses and legumes have produced 
5,200 pounds of total digestible nutri¬ 
ents per acre, the equivalent of 117 
bushels of com. 

T AKING all of these possibilities of 
increases in productivity into con¬ 
sideration, I have estimated that if all 
of the grasslands east of the 97th 
meridian in the United States were 
improved to the extent possible with 
the information available today, and if 
an additional 70 million acres of aban¬ 
doned, idle, submarginal cropland in 
the South were converted to improved 
grasslands, we could carry 97 million 
additional animal units in this area, or 
50 per cent more than we are now 
carrying in the entire United States. 
Converted to beef, this would be an 
additional annual production of ten 
to 15 million tons compared with the 
present total production of five million 
tons. 

Another point that is frequently 
overlooked is the fact that grasses and 
legumes on much of the crop lands of 
the United States will produce more 
total digestible nutrients per acre than 
will corn or the other feed grains, at 
lower cost, and with greater returns 
per man-hour of labor. I have already 
cited yields from grasslands equiva¬ 
lent to 100 to 117 bushels of corn per 
acre, on land where corn would not 
be a profitable crop. 

In an experiment in North Carolina 
it was found that 100 pounds of total 
digestible nutrients from improved 
pasture cost 58 cents. From alfalfa 
hay, it cost $1.35, from corn $1.77, 
and from oats $2.07. Or, if you do not 
believe that those results are applic¬ 
able, we could cite data from the 
Bureau of Dairy Industry Station at 
Huntley, Montana, where almost 
identical relative costs were obtained. 
In the North Carolina experiments, it 
was calculated that the return per 
man-hour of labor was $23.09 per 
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STOCK TROUGHS 

Qao-d, Clean IVaiefi 

• Strong and serviceable, built from heavy gauge 
galvanized iron. Body of tank is corrugated and 
flange turned out at right angles top and bottom, 
providing additional strength. Fully water-tight, 
securely rivetted and cross-braced . . . Westeel Stock 
Troughs are your assurance of reliable service with 
economy. 

Further particulars and prices available at your 
local dealer or write direct to 

WESTEEL PRODUCTS LIMITED 

Winnipeg . Regina • Saskatoon . Calgary . Edmonton . Vancouver 



Fuel -Saving 

e-P/MSUl-ATED 

S/0//VGS 

add Beauty and Comfort 

These are the Sidings that save you money right from the start. 
Low in cost — they’re easy and economical to apply — never 
need painting. They soon pay for themselves in the fuel they 
save, because they keep your home much warmer, more com¬ 
fortable in winter at lower fuel cost. (They give you the same 
insulating value as 8 inches of brickl) 

They also give you a finish that’s lasting, weatherproof and 
fire-resistant. 

It’s a finish that adds beauty, too. You can choose from the 
many attractive shades of B.P. Insul-Bric, B.P. Insul-Tex or B.P. 
Insul-Stone. Ask your B.P. Dealer for full information—or write 
us direct — P.O. Box 6063, Montreal, P.O. Box 2876, Winnipeg. 



B.P. Insul-Ated Sidings are made by the makers of 
B.P. Asphalt Shingles; B.P. Insul-Board; 

B.P. Flortile; B.P. Roll Roofing 

BUILDING PRODUCTS LIMITED 

Dealers Everywhere in Canada 
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BEST STUFF 
I EVER USED 



BRUSH KILLER 32 

makes it easy 
for anyone to add 
more profitable acreage 

This more powerful, low-volatile 
butoxy ethanol ester of 2,4-D and 
2,4,5-T kills only the plants sprayed. 
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acre of pasture, $5.81 for wheat, $3.69 
for corn, $2.79 for oats. 

Again I repeat, even on productive 
cropland throughout much of the 
United States, improved grasslands 
will produce more total digestible 
nutrients, at less cost, and with greater 
return per man-hour of labor than can 
corn and the other feed grains. 

The final point regarding the im¬ 
portance of grasslands is that improved 
grasslands are required in crop rota¬ 
tion for sustained maximum produc¬ 
tion of other crops in that rotation. 
No other cropping system has yet 
been devised for American agriculture, 
that will maintain the organic matter 
of the soil, except rotations that in¬ 
volve adequate quantities of grasses 
and legumes. There are areas in some 
of our most productive agricultural 
areas where 50 per cent of the original 
organic matter of the soil has already 
been lost. As organic matter is lost, 
soil structure deteriorates, tillage dif¬ 
ficulties increase, crop yields decline, 
and erosion hazards are accentuated. 

I should like to cite one example of 
an experiment carried out in Ohio. 
Here, the yield of corn from continued 
cropping of corn was 39 bushels per 
acre. The yield on a corn-wheat rota¬ 
tion was 53 bushels of corn per acre, 
and a yield of corn in a five-year 
rotation of corn-corn-wheat-alfalfa- 
alfalfa was 68 bushels. The total di¬ 
gestible nutrient produced per acre 
per year was 1,945 pounds for con¬ 
tinuous corn, 1,970 for the corn-wheat 
rotation, and 3,140 for the rotation 
involving two years of corn, one year 
of wheat, and two years of alfalfa. 
The results were even more striking 
when one considers the yield of pro¬ 
tein per acre. Here, the continuous 
corn produced an average yield of 
156 pounds of protein. Corn-wheat 
rotation produced an average of 193 


pounds of protein, and the five-year 
rotation with two years of corn, one 
of wheat and two of alfalfa, produced 
500 pounds. 

O far, we have been discussing 
grasslands and the approach to a 
grassland agriculture in the United 
States. Perhaps it would be well for us 
to summarize what we mean by grass¬ 
land agriculture. Due to the impor¬ 
tance of grasses and legumes in a 
balanced and permanent agriculture, 
grassland farming has become a catch 
phrase used by many, and unfortun¬ 
ately abused by many. To a large seg¬ 
ment of our population the term 
“grassland fanning” brings to mind a 
picture of universal grasslands, of 
abandonment of cultivated crops. This 
is an erroneous idea. 

To me, grassland farming does not 
mean abandoning all cultivated crops. 
It does not mean seeding down to 
grasses and legumes all the agricul¬ 
tural land of the United States. To 
me, grassland farming is a system 
based on adequate and intelligent 
usage of grasses and legumes in the 
rotation, in which the grasslands are 
an integral part of the cropping sys¬ 
tem. Some areas, unsuited for cultiva¬ 
tion, are converted to permanent 
grasslands, and other areas are placed 
in crop rotations with sufficient 
proportions of grasslands to protect 
the soil and to provide profitable and 
sustained production of the cultivated 
crops. In fact, in grassland farming, 
pasture, hay and grass silage are cul¬ 
tivated crops, receiving and warrant¬ 
ing as much care as is lavished on 
what are now commonly called culti¬ 
vated crops. 

(Note: Dr. W. M. Myers is director 
of field crops research. Bureau of 
Plant Industry, Soils and Agricultural 
Engineering, U.S.D.A., Washington.— 
Ed.) 


Not To Forget 

Continued from page 11 

Whitehouse were jockeying the trac¬ 
tors under the shed. 

“How did it go?” he asked. 

“Hard,” Arch told him. “Wet. Bog 
holes all over. But we’re getting her 
plowed, Johnny.” 

“Come in and have a bowl of tea,” 
Johnny invited. 

Arch shook his head. “Not me. The 
old woman’s expectin’ me. It’s bean 
night, and the way she cooks those 
kidneys-” 

There was no need asking young 
Whitehouse. He’d been married three 
months. 

That was how it was since Polly 
had died, with nothing that didn’t 
lead, somehow, back to her. 

HE weather broke fine, at last, and 
he would have his potatoes in by 
the tenth of May, which was good, 
considering. Still, a restlessness was on 
him, and he could not work, it off. He 
sat, in the evenings, puzzled and dis¬ 
satisfied with himself, with no liking 
for talk, or reading, or radio. He knew 
his rightful work was here, and his 
heart was here, and that the food he 
grew counted more than he did as an 
individual, that he would be shirking 
it to leave this place. 

The first Saturday in May, after 
working late, he drove to the Hill 
place for the baking. As he drove into 
the yard, with spring dusk definitely 
settled, he saw the house in darkness. 
There was a glow from the door of 


the cowshed, where Polly’s father 
would be milking, late, too, and he 
was heading for there when Kathie’s 
voice called, “Johnny!” from the 
porch. 

She was lying on the hammock, and 
moved to make room for him. In the 
dark, her face, a white oval, brought 
the memory of long-ago kisses and 
warm summer nights. 

Her voice was not Polly’s; there was 
a laughter in it where Polly’s had had 
cadence of a singing brook. 

“I’ve been waiting for you, Johnny,” 
she said. “The bread’s ready. I’ve not 
even got the supper dishes done; it 
seemed so nice out here and the sound 
of the peeps—It’s a good time of year.” 

Down at the depot, a locomotive 
whistled the crossing, sounding lonely 
and sad, and after that the distant 
sound of a long freight became part of 
the night noises. 

I ought to take her in town some 
night, Johnny thought, to a movie, 
and to Hannon’s for ice cream, after. 
There’s not much fun for her, stuck 
here, year round. 

Then, he thought of the people who 
would see them, who would remember 
the loveliness of Polly, and her dying, 
and would look on it as a betrayal of 
her memory. 

Another train called in the dark, its 
swift, imperious sound making a hole 
in the stillness. 

“I ought to get out of this town,” 
he said, getting up. “Sometimes, I feel 
like I can’t stand it a minute longer.” 

“Johnny,” she said, “you can’t do 
that. The land needs you, and—well. 
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the country needs you. We all do.” 

“Ah,” he said, “I was just talking, 
I guess. Only—only—” He stepped out 
into the yard. 

Kathie went in the house, came out¬ 
side with the box that held the bread 
and gave it to him. 

“Here you are, Johnny. Good 
night.” She placed her hands on his 
chest, then drew his face down and 
kissed him. 

“I shouldn’t have done it,” he said, 
aloud, on his way home, not admitting 
he had nothing to do with it. 

He placed the box on the kitchen 
table, stepped back outside. A waning 
moon had come up, and he crossed the 
rising field to where the Marin family 
plot stood in the pines. He leaned on a 
granite corner post and considered 
Polly’s marble stone. Not to forget- 

The familiar smell of his own 
tobacco came to him, and he saw a 
pipe’s red coal on the opposite side. 

“Brooks?” he asked, irritated and 
disturbed. 

“That’s right, Johnny boy.” Old 
Brooks came around and leaned 
against the rail beside him. 



“Ah-A-A-A-A-A-A.” 


“A fine night, Johnny. I was settin’ 
on the stoop, restin’ after the day, and 
I thought: I’ll pay a quiet visit. So up 
I come, never thinkin’ you’d be cornin’, 
too.” The red glow made an arc. 
“Polly lies there. A grand girl she was, 
Johnny. Th@ mold was broken after 
she was made. You were a lucky one, 
boy.” 

“I know,” Johnny said, curtly. 

“But now she’s dead and gone,” 
Brooks went on, maudlingly. “She 
rests beneath that stone, but there’s 
no one for miles around doesn’t 
remember her. I know what the grave¬ 
stone says, Johnny. ‘Gone, but not for¬ 
gotten’.” Now, he paused, and 
knocked the dead dottle from his 
pipe. “Doesn’t it seem to you, some¬ 
times, boy, that everybody is trying 
to make you read it as though it says, 
‘Gone, and don’t you forget her’?” 

B EFORE Johnny could give voice 
to his anger, the old man had 
turned and was moving down the 
slope toward the house. Then Marin’s 
anger faded, and his slow footsteps 
after marked his weariness. 

In the kitchen. Brooks had unpacked 
the bread and he grinned as Johnny 
came in. He held up a plate. 

“Pie, by gorry! A half a blueberry 
pie! And good, too, I bet, if they are 
from last July’s canning.” He halved 
it, slid the two wedges onto saucers. 
“If I know old man Hill’s appetite, he 
ate all we didn’t get, at supper. Sit, 
boy.” 

Johnny sat, mechanically, and, as 
mechanically, ate. It was good, but 
after a bite or two, he pushed the 
plate from him. 

“What you said up there, Albert,” 
he said, “maybe you’re right about. 


About not forgetting. But it’s not the 
things that folks know that make them 
feel the way they do; it’s the things 
they think they know that aren’t really 
so.” 

Brooks digested this with the pie 
he was eating, and grunted agreement. 

“Polly was all they say she was,” 
Johnny went on, “and more. I didn’t 
think, from the time we married, that 
I could be any happier. But when she 
told me she was expecting—expecting 
a baby—well, I was. I made sure she 
took good care of herself, took her to 
Doc McCray and all that, and she 
went to making things for it. Well, 
you’ve heard all about it, often 
enough, I guess. She should never 
have taken the risk of having one. The 
baby was due in a matter of two or 
three weeks, and—” 

The old, unbearable pain came back 
to Johnny Marin, and remembrance of 
a cold, grey March sky, and earth 
clumping on wood. And a world look¬ 
ing for spring, for a spring that Polly 
would never see, and that he would 
never feel. 

“Of course, Doc McCray had warned 
her. But she told him how I wanted it, 
and she was willing to chance it. She 

kind of-well, gloried in doing it for 

me. The womenfolks around knew, of 
course, and they thought it was pretty 
wonderful of her. It was, too. Polly 
was wonderful. 

Brooks, finishing the piecrust, said, 
“Any woman’s wonderful to a man if 
she loves him. Only a lot of ’em don’t 
bother to.” 

“They made it pretty clear to me 
what a sacrifice she’d made. And the 
least I could do was—well, keep her 
memory sacred, so to speak.” 

“We—11—” began Brooks. 

Johnny leaned across the table to 
him and his fist was white-knuckled 
as he pounded it gently. 

“Don’t you see, you old fool? The 
women of five towns knew she 
shouldn’t have borne a child. Every¬ 
body knew it. They’re keeping me 
married to a memory because she told 
everybody she was risking it for me. 
But—she never told me because she 
knew I wouldn’t have let her!” 

Old Brooks had scooped the last 
of the blue syrup from his plate and 
gazed at Johnny’s half-eaten pie. 

“Awful good pie,” he said. 

Why, Johnny thought did I bust 
open my heart to show the inside of 
it to this callous old fool? 

“Yessir,” said Brooks, filling his 
pipe. “It reminds me of one time when 
I was a young feller. Jim Dale, he’s 
dead now, I was workin’ for him, he 
thought he’d drive a bunch of cattle 
down to the Boston market instead 
of waitin’ for a drover to come by. 
Figured he’d make that much more 
money, and he did, too. 

“It was quite a thing for a young 
feller to get to Boston, in those days. 
We made it in three days, puttin’ up 
at farms along the way. We hit the 
market about noon, and Jim dickered 
and dickered with a buyer. I was 
standin’ by, and the buyer, I s’pose, he 
figured I was Jim’s son, noticed me. 
He flipped a half dollar over. ‘Here, 
boy,’ he says, ‘you go get yourself 
some dinner,’ and he pointed me a 
place kitty-cornered to where we 
stood. 

“Place called the New England 
House, I s’pose it’s still there, and I 
went in and got the thirty-five-cent 
dinner. And blueberry pie come with 
it, Johnny.” 
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Fresh bog spavin? 
“Clear it up fast 
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says C. W. Pace of Longmont, Colorado 
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L OOKING at the old man, Johnny 
saw a shy boy of 50 years ago, 
with road dust on him, eating his first 
hotel meal. 

“Johnny,” Brooks went on, “whether 
I was extra hungry, or whether they 
had the best cook I ever ate off, I 
couldn’t say, but that meal was prime, 
and the blueberry pie' was the best 
piece of pie I ever had.” He looked at 
his empty plate, and added, “Bar 
none! 

“I wanted another piece; I could 
have afforded another piece; I should 
have had another piece! But I was 
scared. Of what? Why, I was scared 
of all the other people in the dining 
room. I guess I must’a thought they’d 
all get up in a body, point their 
fingers at me, and shout, ‘Albert 
Brooks wants a second piece of pie’!” 

He sighed and shook his head. 
"Johnny, I never enjoy lookin’ back on 
that trip to Boston. It was all spoiled 
for me—spoiled by the second piece of 
pie I didn’t get.” 


John Marin’s long, intense stare 
brought Brooks’ gaze up. 

“I guess I’m no hand at explainin’ 
somethin’,” he said, and Johnny, look¬ 
ing into his eyes, saw behind the 
brazen twinkle of their faded blue, the 
look of wistfulness that lies behind the 
brightness of a dog’s. 

“You told it well,” Johnny said, 
and got up and went out to his car. 

He stopped at the foot of the Hill 
driveway, and, keeping to the grass, 
came up to the porch. He stood there 
for minutes, staring at its darkness. 
Then he turned to go, and his feet 
scraped the gravel. 

“Who’s there?” Kathie was still on 
the hammock. It creaked softly as she 
rose and came to the screen door. 

“It’s me, Kathie, Johnny.” He came 
to the step. 

“Johnny! What in the world-” 

She stepped out, and down, and 
into Johnny’s arms. It was a warm 
night in late spring, and Johnny kissed 
her. 


Beelby’s Decision 

Continued from page 10 

of my going on studying? I feel like 
quitting. I’m going to be a farmer . . . 
It’s just more and more expense me 
going on with lessons ... I could get 
a job in the winters ... go to work.” 

Marion jumped up from the big, 
cretonne-covered armchair, the grey 
sock she was darning slipping from 
her fingers. “Oh! Money! Expense! 
What’s that got to do with it? 
We’re happy, aren’t we? We get along. 
The crop is all in and this year looks 
good so far. Pete, you worry me when 
you talk about not studying. I prom¬ 
ised your father . . .” Suddenly she 
ran from the livingroom, leaving Pete 
and Mr. Beelby staring at each other. 

“Guess Mom’s upset.” Pete reached 
half-heartedly for his notebook. 
“Gosh, she sounded off, didn’t she? 
You know, I don’t think she. likes you 
going away.” 

Tom Beelby looked hungrily around 
the cosy room. It would be something 
to remember during the miserable 
weeks in Lyndon. 

“I’ll be home weekends,” he said 
staunchly. 

“You’d better,” said Pete, “at least 
that should keep old Kindersley in 
order . . .” 

Kindersley! Tom Beelby had almost 
forgotten his enemy, whose farm ad¬ 
joined the Winston place. He hoped 
fervently that the bully, George 
Kindersley, would keep away, and not 
bother Marion Winston and the boys 
while Tom was working in Lyndon. 

Pete grinned. “Guess that poke you 
gave old Kindersley made him scared 
to start anything. He’s been very 
respectful ever since, at any rate. I 
don’t think he’ll bother Mom so long 
as he knows you’re not far off. Any¬ 
way, I’m pretty near big enough to 
handle him myself, now.” 

“Indeed you are,” Mr. Beelby 
regarded Pete’s size with pride and 
affection, “possibly much better than 
I could. After all; it was a lucky shot 
from Jimmy’s sling that laid George 
Kindersley low, you remember . . .” 

M ARION hadn’t come back into the 
livingroom last night, and this 
morning she had been her usual gra¬ 
cious self, except that she was quieter 
than usual. In fact an unaccustomed 
silence enveloped all the family. 
“When do you go to Lyndon?” 


asked Marion, in a polite, formal tone, 
at lunch. Jimmy and John had stop¬ 
ped chattering, Pete laid down his 
fork and stopped eating, and even the 
budgie bird was quiet for a minute. 

“Not for ten days,” said Mr. 
Beelby. “Halliday doesn’t need me 
’till a week Monday.” 

Somehow the tension eased per¬ 
ceptibly. Conversation became gen¬ 
eral. “Lots can happen before ten 
days,” said Jimmy succinctly. The 
days slipped by, on the swift, lovely 
wings of summer. 

Now it was evening, the loveliest 
time of a June day, and Mr. Beelby 
sat, staring toward the house and the 
flower garden. 

“It’s only two months, Jimmy,” he 
said, and wondered whom he was 
assuring, the boy or himself. “Time 
will soon pass. You be a good boy, 
now, and help your mother all you 
can . . .” 

Suddenly Jimmy wasn’t paying any 
attention. He stood, a gangling boy’s 
figure, in blue overalls and striped 
blue and white cotton sweater, staring 
toward the front gate. 

“Geeminy, Mr. Beelby!” He swung 
around, his hazel eyes excited, “there’s 
Mr. Kindersley and another man. Mr. 
Kindersley’s coming in the garden. 
What’s he want, I wonder?” 

Tom Beelby turned. Since his en¬ 
counter with George Kindersley, near¬ 
ly a year ago, and his brief, but vic¬ 
torious battle with him, the belligerent 
neighbor of the Winston’s had kept 
his distance. It was strange that 
Kindersley should now be coming, to 
visit, and bringing a stranger with him. 

As Tom and Jimmy watched, they 
saw Marion Winston’s slight blue-clad 
figure leave the house and cross the 
patch of lawn toward the gate. 

“Mom’s shaking hands with that 
man,” announced Jimmy. “He looks a 
nice guy, whoever he is.” 

“Gee!” Jimmy’s eyes were large and 
round, like a couple of flecked green 
marbles, “I forgot. Joey Stevens told 
me his dad said Mr. Kindersley had 
sold the farm. I clean forgot to tell 
it, you going away ’n all, Mr. Beelby.” 
As Tom looked at him, in mild sur¬ 
prise, Jimmy went on, “Joey Stevens 
said the new guy was an officer in the 
air force in the war. Geeminy! D’you 
think that might be him?” 

There was awe and delighted won¬ 
der in Jimmy’s hazel eyes, as he stared 
at the group by the little white gate, 
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and suddenly Tom Beelby felt a stab 
of jealous concern. Jimmy had been 
his own adoring henchman for so 
long! 

“Gosh! They’re coming over here.” 
Jimmy sidled off to take cover behind 
the black currant bushes. “I’d sure 
like to meet that man if hq is an air 
force officer, but I hate Mr. Kinder- 
sley. Guess I’ll go find John.” 

Marion Winston’s pretty face was 
flushed and animated as she came up 
with the two men. Kindersley, stocky 
and gross-appearing, and the tall, slim 
figure of the stranger who held him¬ 
self like a military man, and who, Tom 
Beelby saw, was dark, good-looking 
and about 40, apparently. 

Tom rose as they approached. He 
felt awkward and embarrassed. He 
ran a thin hand nervously over his 
chin. Yes, he needed a shave, and he 

__ _ 
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“That would be going to an enormous 
amount of trouble crossing them just 
to get egg-nog!” 


wished he’d put on a clean shirt that 
morning. This chap looked immacu¬ 
late in fawn shirt and well-tailored 
khaki slacks. 

“Mr. Beelby,” said Marion’s clear 
voice, her blue gaze meeting his, with 
pleasure in their depths, “I would like 
you to meet Mr. Gilbraith, our new 
neighbor . . .” 

“Mike Gilbraith,” corrected the 
stranger, shaking hands with Tom. 

“He’s got a good firm handshake, 
anyway,” thought Tom, “and a steady 
look in those eyes of his, if he is too 
good-looking for an ordinary man.” 

“Mr. Beelby is our right-hand man,” 
said Marion Winston. “We couldn’t 
get along at Cloverdell Farm without 
him.” Her blue eyes smiled at Tom, 
but George Kindersley grunted. 

“In spite of him being a book 
farmer, you mean, Marion.” 

Mike Gilbraith grinned. “Then you 
and I should hit it off, Mr. Beelby. 
This is the first time I’ve done any 
practical farming on my own.” 

Tom, who couldn’t help liking 
Mike’s straightforward manner, caught 
a sidelong glance from Kindersley’s 
little eyes. They were gleaming mali¬ 
ciously as if at some hidden thought. 
Suddenly Tom Beelby felt old and 
tired, and for a split second, won¬ 
dered what in the world a drab, old 
bookkeeper was doing here in this 
garden. 

Then he pulled himself together. 
“So you have sold your farm, Mr. 
Kindersley?” he said. “And what do 
you propose doing? Are you going to 
the city?” His level glance, behind 
the thick lenses of his glasses, met 
George Kindersley’s ferretty gaze. 

“That’s my affair, I guess.” Mr. 
Kindersley stared insolently at Mr. 
Beelby, then said crassly, “anyway, 
Mike here, has got a good place. Good 


neighbors tool ’Tisn’t often a good- 
looking bachelor has the chance to 
pick up a farm right spang next to 
one where such a pretty widow lives. 
Right handy ain’t it? Marion and Gil- 
braith’re just about the same age too, 
I guess. Ain’t that nice now, Mr. 
Beelby?” His little, piggy eyes leered 
at Marion, and past her to Tom. 

Tom Beelby’s grey eyes, behind the 
silver-rimmed glasses were hot and 
angry. His thin hands clenched into 
fists. The tanned face of Mike Gil¬ 
braith flushed a deep red, and Marion 
Winston, her blue eyes looking help¬ 
lessly from one man to another broke 
into an excited stream of talk: 

“O look!” she chattered. “I do be¬ 
lieve my pink rose is coming into 
bloom. Are you fond of flowers, Mr. 
Gilbraith? I am. We have so many 
here at Cloverdell. The boys hate to 
hoe them, that’s the trouble, and the 
weeds do grow so fast . . She broke 
off, nervously biting her lip. 

“I think we should go,” said Mike 
Gilbraith quietly. “We have kept you 
too long, now, Mrs. Winston. I hope 
I shall see you again soon. You too, 
Mr. Beelby . . .” He turned with a 
smart salute and strode off, the squat, 
clumsy figure of George Kindersley 
following him. 

“That fat swine!” muttered Mr. 
Beelby. He felt sick with fury. He 
would have given anything to be able 
to take another poke at Kindersley. 
“I’ve half a mind . . .” He took a quick 
step after the retreating figures. 

Marion Winston caught his arm. 
“Don’t be like that,” she said. “You 
know how George acts. He can’t help 
it. I’m sure the new man understands 
the type of person Kindersley is . . .” 

“I hope so. That was a rotten thing 
Kindersley said. I should have poked 
him.” 

He broke away from Marion’s 
restraining hand, and walked quickly 
toward the house. He didn’t know why 
he felt so miserable. It was the idea 
of going away, he thought, dully. 
Perhaps it was the contrast between 
himself and this Gilbraith fellow. He, 
Tom Beelby, 55, dull as ditchwater, 
a dusty, old bookkeeper, pretending 
to farm so that he could be with this 
woman and these lovable kids; and 
Mike Gilbraith, 15 years younger, 
handsome and charming, easy and 
courteous, with a laughing way with 
him ... 

M R. BEELBY still felt miserable a 
week later, when Mike Gilbraith 
was established on the Kindersley 
place. The obese and nasty minded 
George had gone, nobody knew where 
for certain, though he had been seen 
apparently staying on the Smithers’ 
farm two miles west of Cloverdell. The 
tall, slim figure of ex-wing commander 
Mike Gilbraith already was a con¬ 
stant visitor at the Winston farm, and 
seemed, as Marion confided to Mr. 
Beelby, “like an old friend.” 

The twins, Jimmy and John were 
frankly worshipping at Mike’s shrine. 
Mr. Beelby, although deeply feeling 
the transference of their adoration, 
consoled himself that “kids are like 
that,” but felt no better for the philo¬ 
sophic thought. 

Pete accepted Mike with reserva¬ 
tions. “He seems a real nice guy,” 
said the tall, dark boy, his eyes watch¬ 
ing Mr. Beelby’s thin face as they 
worked together on the tractor. “Guess 
she’s in good shape now to work the 
summerfallow.” Pete gave the tractor 
an affectionate pat. “I guess he’s 
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all right, Mr. Gilbraith, I mean. Lots 
better than Mr. Kindersley anyway.” 

Pete jumped down from the trac¬ 
tor. “You don’t have to worry about 
mean, old George now, while you’re 
away in Lyndon.” 

“I won’t have to worry!” thought 
Mr. Beelby, his mouth a grim twisted 
line in his thin face. He needn’t worry! 
That was a “laugh” as the kids said. 

O? What was troubling Mr. Beelby 
now, wasn’t that any harm could 
come to Marion Winston from the farm 
that adjoined hers on the east, but that 
Mike Gilbraith, charming, handsome 
and so eminently right for Marion, 
couldn’t help but fall in love with her. 

He knew himself for a jealous fool. 
The barbed remarks of George Kinder¬ 
sley had certainly achieved their pur¬ 
pose and gone home. There was noth¬ 
ing Mr. Beelby could do about it, 
either. He could foresee the end of it 
all! One of these days, Marion and 
Mike Gilbraith would get married. It 
was as simple as that. Then where 
would Tom Beelby be? 

He felt thoroughly ashamed of his 
morbid, jealous feelings. It didn’t 
accomplish anything though. He still 
went on feeling that way. 

“You miserable rat!” Tom Beelby 
said to himself, when Mike came over 
to Cloverdell and instructed the little 
boys in the precise art of assembling 
model B-29’s, checked Pete’s latin 
verbs for him, and presented Marion 
with a huge, beribboned box of candy 
in return for many immense and mar¬ 
vellously cooked meals. “Why can’t 
you enjoy their happiness and fun?” 
he berated himself mentally. 

“That Mike! I think he must have 
kissed the blarney stone,” laughed 


Marion Winston, to Tom. “The crazy 
things he says!” She looked girlish and 
charming with a blue ribbon threaded 
through her brown, curly hair. “It 
just matches her eyes,” thought Tom 
staring at it, but for the life of him he 
couldn’t bring himself to tell her. 

At the thought of leaving the farm, 
now, and going to Lyndon his spirit 
writhed. Even though he did come 
home every weekend, what good 
would that do? Mike would be there 
almost all of the time! “He’s got the 
whole of each week to come over here 
while I’m away in town,” Tom thought 
bitterly and then reproached himself 
again for being a jealous fool. 

“Why shouldn’t Mike like Marion?” 
he argued with himself. “W h y 
shouldn’t she like him? He’s just the 
right age for her. He’d make a won¬ 
derful father for the boys . . .” At this 
point, Mr. Beelby groaned. His love 
for the boys was very real, very deep. 
As for Marion . . . 

He grew morose with her as the 
time came near when he would have 
to leave. To his mind. Marion seemed 
to become much more aloof and cool, 
than she had ever been before. Then, 
on the Saturday before he was to go 
to Lyndon, things came to a climax. 

The day began like any other June 
day, but gloomy for Mr. Beelby, al¬ 
though the sun shone and the sky 
was blue. As Tom came in from the 
barn with the pails of milk, he heard 
a subdued sound coming from the 
little room off the kitchen. 

Investigating, Mr. Beelby discovered 
Jimmy, his red head buried in an old 
leather jacket belonging to Tom, his 
shoulders heaving as he tried to 
smother his sobs. 


“Hey!” Mr. Beelby took the shaking 
little figure in his arms. “What’s 
wrong, Jimmy?” He handed the little 
fellow his big, white handkerchief. 

Jimmy sobbed and sniffled, then 
looked up, his eyes more like a cocker 
spaniel’s than ever. “It’s . . . j-just . . . 
I c-c-can’t bear it . . .” 

“What Jimmy?” There was a world 
of affection and love in Tom’s voice. 



“ Chicken , chicken, chicken—why don't 
u>e make a trip to town and have hot 
dogs for a change!” 

“You g-g-goin’ away,” choked 
Jimmy. He buried his ruffled red head 
in Mr. Beelby’s chest. 

Mr. Beelby’s heart took a big jump. 
Jimmy still loved him, at any rate. 
Mike hadn’t got all of the little boy’s 
allegiance. “Don’t worry, son,” he 
said. “It’s only for a little while. I’ll 
be home weekends.” 

John, Jimmy’s twin had silently 
entered the room. “And Mike’ll be 
here lots,” he said stoutly, his red- 
rimmed eyes giving him away, too. 

“Him!” said Jimmy, then as Mr. 
Beelby looked startled, said, “Oh he’s 


swell, Mike, I mean, but he’s n-not 
you. Do you really have to go?” 

“I really do, Jimmy.” 

ARION WINSTON came into the 
kitchen. Her face wore a strained 
expression. “Breakfast is ready,” she 
said. “Jimmy, stop crying and don’t 
bother Mr. Beelby.” 

“I-I’m not bothering,” wailed 
Jimmy. He bolted through the door 
and dashed outside. 

“I don’t know what has got into 
them,” said Marion. Her blue eyes 
angrily met Mr. Beelby’s gaze and 
seemed to say, “Or into you!” 

“I don’t feel much like breakfast 
this morning,” was all Mr. Beelby said. 
He went out into the lovely June 
morning. 

Pete came across the yard. “Hi! 
What d’you know, Mr. Beelby? Jim 
Warrender was just in on his way to 
town. Know what? Old George 
Kindersley has gone and bought Joe 
Smither’s place. He won’t be leaving 
after all.” 

Tom Beelby stared at Pete. That 
just about finished things! Up to now, 
he had felt that Marion and the boys 
would be secure while he was away, 
with Mike on the next place. Now, in 
addition to the charming menace of 
Mike, there was the real threat of the 
bully, George Kindersley, who was 
still in the immediate vicinity of 
Cloverdell. 

“And the worst of it is, Gilbraith 
doesn’t know the brute for what he 
is,” thought Tom. “Mike’ll probably 
think it’s all right to bring Kindersley 
over here with him . . 

The problem suddenly seemed large 
and too serious for Tom Beelby to 
cope with. As Pete went to the house, 
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Tom strode aimlessly up and down 
the garden paths. 

“Don’t be a silly old fool,” he told 
himself. “Kindersley can’t do them any 
harm. What are you scared of? What 
do you think the Winston family did 
before you came into it? You’re a con¬ 
ceited idiot, to think you are necessary 
for their safety or happiness.” 

Alfalfa, the blue-grey cat that had 
accompanied Mr. Beelby from the city 
to Cloverdell, brushed affectionately 
against his legs, but he was so per¬ 
turbed that he pushed the cat impa¬ 
tiently away. 

Marion Winston came into the gar¬ 
den and picked up Alfalfa. “You 
shouldn’t take your bad temper out 
on an animal, even if you are cross,” 
she said and swept past him, the big, 
blue-grey cat in her arms. 

Tom Beelby muttered. “Cross! If 
she only knew!” 

He knew that he was justified in 
worrying. He knew that there was no 
limit to the malicious tricks that 
George Kindersley could do, and 
would do, given half a chance. “And 
with me away, he’ll pull off some¬ 
thing,” groaned Mr. Beelby. “He’s half 
scared of me ever since he thinks I 
knocked him out . . . but I won’t be 
here.” He took out his big, white 
handkerchief from the breast pocket 
of his blue shirt, and mopped his 
sweating forehead. 



“Come, dear—eat your greens .” 

“But Mike will be here,” a small, 
insidious thought teased his mind. 
“Mike will take care of the Winstons 
. . . of Marion . . .” 

But Mike didn’t know Kindersley. 
Mike probably thought that George 
Kindersley was an ignorant boor, 
without manners or finer feelings, as 
evidenced by his crass remarks the 
first night he and Kindersley were at 
Cloverdell. Mike didn’t know that 
Kindersley was a cruel bully; that he 
had held a grudge against Marion 
Winston and young Pete ever since 
they had refused to sell him the farm, 
probably ever since Marion had re¬ 
fused to marry Kindersley. Such men 
were dangerous, but what on earth 
could he, Tom Beelby, do? 

He frantically thought over the 
whole troublesome business as he 
tramped up and down the paths. A 
robin, singing in an alder bush at the 
edge of the garden regarded him 
calmly. 

“I can’t turn down this job at Lyn¬ 
don when there’s a chance to earn 
some money. I have to go to Lyndon,” 
he thought. Yet every fibre of his 
being urged him to stay. His love for 
the boys, for their brown-haired, blue¬ 
eyed mother, his longing for the farm, 
glorious in its summer beauty, his 
fears for the safety of Marion and the 
boys, all counselled him to stay. But 


conscience and his sense of duty urged 
him to take the job, and a sense of 
duty had been Tom Beelby’s strongest 
trait for many years. 

He paced along the paths, lost to 
time and everything but the problem 
confronting him. “It’s too bad that 
Mike Gilbraith couldn’t realize what 
kind of a cur Kindersley is,” he 
thought. Suddenly, the solution of his 
trouble seemed clear and plain. Mike 
didn’t know, but he could be told. 
Michael Gilbraith, ex-wing com¬ 
mander, R.C.A.F., was not the man to 
refuse a challenge! 

Tom Beelby took a deep breath and 
stopped his frantic pacing, staring at 
the lines of early vegetables that 
marked the kitchen garden. “I can tell 
him,” he thought. “I can go to Gil¬ 
braith and tell him what Kindersley 
really is. I can ask Mike to keep an 
eye on all of them, on Marion and the 

kids ... I can leave them in Mike’s 
» 

care. 

“Ha! Ha!” It seemed to Tom Beelby 
that the malicious laughter of Kinder¬ 
sley himself, greeted this decision. 
“Ha! Ha! That makes it fine for Mike 
Gilbraith. That really gives him the 
old advantage. That puts Mr. Gil¬ 
braith right where he wants to be . . . 
right where you were, right in the 
middle of the Winston family. Right 
at home at Cloverdell.” 

Grimly, Tom Beelby turned a deaf 
ear to the taunts of the malicious 
promptings. He had to do it this way. 
Without stopping to consider any 
further, Mr. Beelhy strode out of the 
garden and off toward the old Kinder¬ 
sley farm. 

“It’s queer,” he thought bitterly, 
“how I only come on to this place 
when something extraordinary hap¬ 
pens.” 

Mike Gilbraith must have seen the 
slight figure of Mr. Beelby coming at 
a rapid pace toward the old house 
on the Kindersley farm, because by 
the time Tom reached the line of 
spruces that led to the buildings, Mike 
was there to meet him. 

“Take it easy, Tom.” Mike grabbed 
him by the elbows. “What’s wrong? 
Something the matter up there? Good 
grief, man, your face is grey and you’re 
sweating like a dog. Come up to the 
house and have a drink . . .” 

“I’ll . . . I’ll sit down here, I think 
. . Mr. Beelby was suddenly acutely 
conscious of his years. His legs were 
trembling and he sat down on a big 
rock mopping his face with his white 
handkerchief. Mike Gilbraith watched 
him anxiously. “Nothing wrong up 
there?” he said, jerking his handsome, 
dark head toward the Winston farm. 

“No!” Suddenly Tom Beelby felt as 
though he had come on a fool’s errand. 
Here was this man, this stranger, Mike 
Gilbraith. After all, he didn’t know 
Tom Beelby. He would think he was 
dealing with a queer character. Maybe 
Mike would think he was crazy. 

“I had to see you,” he said, his 
voice steadying as he spoke more 
slowly. “I had to see you, Mike. I’m 
going away to work at Lyndon. I shall 
be away all week ... I had hoped 
that Kindersley had left the district, 
but he hasn’t . . .” 

“He bought another farm I hear,” 
said Mike, dryly. “If I had known the 
extent that sow thistle and wild oats 
have succeeded on this farm he would 
still own this one, the . . .” 

“So!” Tom Beelby nodded his grey¬ 
ing head. “He fooled you, did he?” 

“Only once!” Mike’s lean, dark face 
was grim. “It’s good land though. I’ll 
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have to summerfallow, that’s all.” 

“I’m afraid of him—Kindersley,” 
said Tom simply, then as he saw dis¬ 
belief in Mike’s eyes, said slowly, 
“don’t mistake me. Not for myself, for 
them—Mrs. Winston and the boys.” 

Mike smiled. “I can understand 
that. It’s evident you think a great 
deal of them. But Kindersley is scared 
of you. He assured me that you packed 
an awful wallop for a skinny fellow.” 

Tom didn’t smile. As Mike still 
waited patiently, he said abruptly, “I 
might as well come right out with it. 
Will you keep an eye on things at 
Cloverdell while I’m away? Will you 
watch out for them? Will you watch 
out for George Kindersley, look out 
for his rotten tricks?” 

A grin broke out on Mike Gil- 
braith’s lean face. “With the greatest 
pleasure in the world to both 
requests,” he said cheerfully. “I’m very 
fond of the Winstons myself, and I’m 
sure I could soon hate Kindersley’s 
guts without half trying. Maybe I’ll 
get a chance to try my wallop on him, 
who knows?” 

“It’s okay! I’ve done it,” thought 
Mr. Beelby wearily. “Now Mike will 
have all the reasons in the world to 
go to Cloverdell.” 

“Well, thanks very much,” he said, 
trying to sound grateful. Hang it all, 
he was grateful, wasn’t he? “That’s a 
load off my mind, Mike. Now I can 
go away with an easy conscience.” 

Mike Gilbraith looked curiously at 
the thin figure that sat in an attitude 


of dejection. He laid a friendly hand 
on Tom’s shoulder. “Why are you 
going away when you want to stay so 
badly?” he said gently. 

“Eh? What’s that?” Mr. Beelby took 
off his spectacles and began to polish 
them energetically. “I’m going to earn 
some money,” he said brusquely. “I 
shall get $300 clear, and we need it.” 

Mike looked intensely surprised. 
“You mean to tell me that’s all you’re 
going away for? I thought Mrs. Win¬ 
ston told me you were a city man and 
that you were getting tired of the 
farm.” 

Mr. Beelby got up from the rock as 
if he had been lifted up by a gigantic 
hand, and stared at Mike, his silver- 
rimmed glasses dangling from one 
finger. “She said . . . what? That I 
was tired of the farm? She said so?” 

“She sure enough thinks it.” 

“1 told her it was for the money. I 
only want it for the farm.” Tom mop¬ 
ped his sweating forehead again with 
the big handkerchief. 

M IKE looked at him, his dark eyes 
narrowing. He took a pack of 
cigarettes and offered it to Tom. As 
Tom mutely shook his head, Mike lit 
a cigarette and said, “If you are look¬ 
ing for a job, Mr. Beelby, why don’t 
you come and help me? Why go kiting 
off to Lyndon? Do you like keeping 
books?” 

“I loathe keeping books.” 

“Then why do it?” Mike blew a per¬ 
fect smoke ring and surveyed Mr. 


Beelby through it. “I need to summer- 
fallow this farm. Why don’t you come 
over and help me, instead of going to 
Lyndon? If I had known you were 
going out for the money, I’d have 
mentioned it sooner. I really thought 
you wanted to get away.” 

“Wanted to get away,” repeated 
Mr. Beelby. “Oh, no!” He stared at 
ex-wing commander Michael Gil¬ 
braith who seemed to be enveloped in 
a rosy haze. Mr. Beelby wasn’t quite 
sure, but he seemed to hear a chorus 
of heavenly voices singing somewhere 
not far away. Abruptly he sat down. 

“Hey!” Mike’s voice came from the 
dim distance. “Don’t pass out on me, 
Tom. Say! Did you have any breakfast 
this morning?” 

“I sure didn’t . . .” Mr. Beelby 
found that he was sitting on the rock 
again. 

“Then you just come up to the 
house with me. We’ll have a couple 
of rashers of bacon and some eggs. 
Then I’ll go over to Winstons’ with 
you, and we’ll make a deal for the 
summerfallowing. Maybe Pete would 
like to get in on it, too, eh?” 

Mr. Beelby looked around. He 
stared across the fields to where in 
the distance, the white house of 
Cloverdell Farm stood among its fields 
and flower garden. There was all that 
he loved on earth. He didn’t have to 
leave it, even for two months. There 
was Pete and John and Jimmy. There 
was Marion, with the curly brown hair 
and the sweet blue eyes. Mr. Beelby 


drew a long, deep breath. He turned 
and looked up. Mike Gilbraith was 
grinning down at him. . 

“I don’t blame you for feeling like 
you do, Tom,” he said. “If I weren’t 
just about to be engaged to the grand¬ 
est girl in Canada, I could fall for 
Mrs. Winston myself. Now will you 
come and eat breakfast with me?” 

A robin sang in a willow bush. 
Tom Beelby himself could have burst 
into song. Bells seemed to be ringing 
in the air. Unbelievable happiness 
welled up in his heart. 

“You . . . You’re engaged,” he mur¬ 
mured, inanely, “engaged ... to be 
married ... to a girl?” 

“It’s customary,” ' laughed Mike 
Gilbraith. “I’ll show you her picture 
one of these days. I didn’t say any¬ 
thing . . . It’s not official yet. Come 
and have breakfast with me?” 

Mr. Beelby stood up. “I’ll eat the 
biggest breakfast I’ve ever eaten in 
my life,” he said positively, “but I’m 
going to eat it at home. Thanks just 
the same for asking me, Mike, but I 
must get back. I have to tell them . . . 
I have to tell them I won’t be going 
away.” 

“I’ll be over later,” said Mike Gil¬ 
braith with perfect comprehension. 

Mr. Beelby didn’t hear him. He had 
started toward Cloverdell Farm, his 
thin figure marching along the road, 
his head held high, his grey eyes be¬ 
hind the silver-rimmed spectacles 
bright with happiness. His mind was 
serene once more. He was going home. 
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One may judge from what people 
want to show you about their homes 
and country, the things of which 
they are most proud as well as the 
things which they think are markedly 
distinctive. In Oslo we saw the 
museum of old Viking ships recently 
completed. In Stockholm we visited 
Skansa and saw a museum of Swed¬ 
ish houses built through the years. 
At the same time we had pointed 
out to us some very fine, modern 
buildings, offices and apartment 
blocks. In every country we heard 
of the housing shortage and its 
effect on living conditions. In Den¬ 
mark we visited famous old castles, 
but the Danes wanted us to see also 
their hospitals, homes for the aged, 
kindergartens and other modern 
schools as well as farms, dairies and 
co-operative businesses. 

In Sweden and Holland we were 
taken to view home economic 
schools. Vacstanas, a housework 
school, is located out of Stockholm 
on a farm of 300 acres, with 60 acres 
in pasture. The center building was 
an old manor house built in 1780. 
About half of the pupils live in resi¬ 
dence, numbering 30 in summer and 
around 40 in winter. 


One time I thought a singing tree 
Held life within green melody 
And that the solitude of sky 
Meant more to love than you and I. 

To me the water’s silken bliss 
Was sweeter than a lover’s kiss, 

While rain upon a violet 
Could almost make my heart forget 
That there was ecstasy or grief 
Beyond the turning of a leaf. 

But now 1 know the stars burn bright 
Because of your small fire at night 
And that the far trail’s sweet perfume 
Blows from your tiny garden’s bloom. 

—Gilean Douglas. 


T HE drowsy days of summer show sign of 
merging into autumn. For the farm housewife 
there are many tasks ahead, if not already at 
hand; berry picking canning, getting the children’s 
things ready for school and extra duties connected 
with harvest time. In the spare moments of her 
leisure there is perhaps not much inclination for 
serious reading or thinking. 

So in mood with August, miscellaneous items are 
offered. They are odds and ends of impressions and 
experience from an overseas journey, which began 
last fall for the party of Canadian women on then- 
way to the meeting of the Associated Country 
Women of the World, in Copenhagen. They are 
unrelated pieces that haven’t seemed to just fit into 
a straight story but possibly entertaining as to 
points of view. 

Are Canadians by their manner, speech and dress 
recognizable as being a distinctive type of people? 
In Britain and on the European continent, usually 
they are regarded as being “American.” We came 
to learn that this meant that they 
were recognized as coming “from the 
other side,” from North America. 

Europeans not familiar with the 
accents and rhythms of speech from 
the various regions on this continent 
do recognize a difference in speech 
from those who came from the 
British Isles. So we became accus¬ 
tomed to acknowledging that we 
were in truth Americans but always 
added “from Canada,” in order to 
distinguish ourselves from our good 
neighbors in the United States. 

There is perhaps a natural curi¬ 
osity regarding visitors travelling in 
a party—and Europeans see hun¬ 
dreds of such each year. We found 
that there was usually a hush of 
voices around us and as a conse¬ 
quence our own seemed more pro¬ 
nounced in that setting, much as the 
speech of a group of foreign people 
stand out in any gathering in this 
country. The touring traveller’s 
movements differ from one who be¬ 
longs to a country or who is familiar 
with its ways, especially upon 
arrival or departure from a destina¬ 
tion, getting off or aboard a train or 
tram. There is apt to be some hesi¬ 
tancy and uncertainness. Confusion 
is added if the signs directing traffic 
are in another language than your 
own or when you do not comprehend 
the various currency coins required 
for a fare. We are sometimes too apt 
to smile in a superior fashion at the 
old-country “greenhorn” who doesn’t 
quite know his way about in our 
country. It is a good lesson in the 
need of sympathy and understanding 
when you, yourself, become a “green¬ 
horn” and have to be directed. 


Miscellaneous items , impressions from 
a visit and a question concerning things 
distinctively Canadian 

by AMY J. ROE 

guided or have very simple procedures patiently 
explained. 

At Lakeside, on Lake Windermere, members of 
the Cumberland Women’s Institutes came in the 
evening to meet the Canadian party, some of them 
having walked a mile or more through a fairly 
heavy rain, in order to reach the hall. There was a 
short program consisting of an address of welcome, 
fitting replies, a humorous mime skit and songs. 
They wanted us to sing a Canadian song for them. 
We protested that we came from widely scattered 
provinces and were not accustomed to singing 
together. However, with the good, strong voice of 
one of the Ontario women leading, we did a fair 
rendition of O Canada. 

O VER coffee we chatted together and became 
better acquainted. A young girl of about 14 
years of age was sitting on the floor in the crowded 
room, with her arm resting on the lap of an older 
woman. She watched us intently as we chatted. 
Then turning to the older woman she said: “The 
Canadians talk just like they sound on the cinema 
and the wireless.” When I asked her what she noted 
as peculiar about our manner of speaking, she 
replied: “I didn’t think that you really talked like 
that. I thought that it was affected.” When asked 
further about words we used that struck her as 
being different, she pointed out, “You say ‘I guess’.” 
I had to admit that we do. Her accent and use of 
words was entertaining to us. 

On Danes’ Day in Copenhagen, we roamed about 
the huge auditorium, erected by a sports or ball 
club known as K.B. Hall, viewing, admiring, and 


Summer ripples on still water. 


They have a choice of five-month 
or ten-month course. In addition to 
the usual homemaking subjects and 
weaving, they care for six dairy cows 
and do poultry and garden work. 


making an occasional purchase among the items of 
the varied handicraft displayed. One of our new 
Norwegian friends said to me later, “Haven’t Cana¬ 
dians any other adjective except ‘lovely’? I noticed 
that they used it so frequently.” It is a simple and 
expressive word but we do overwork it. 

Four of the leading Danish handicraft societies 
presented the leader of the visiting delegation from 
each constituent society with a guest book bound 
with a linen cover, hand-worked in an attractive 
typical Danish design. At a dinner at the close of 
our two-day visit in Oslo, each Canadian visitor 
was presented with a doll, made by the skilful 
fingers of an artistic member of the Housewives 
Organization and dressed by her in a typical Nor¬ 
wegian costume. Our Dutch friends insisted on giv¬ 
ing us some of the dark fruit cake so popular with 
families in the Netherlands, to carry home with us. 

We noted that on formal occasions, and during 
the conference, that the Norwegian women usually 
wore their national dress. One of them told me that 
they are working on a new type of costume which, 
while being distinctively Norwegian, will be more 
practical for street or usual wear. The present cos¬ 
tumes are regional in design and color, are too 
voluminous for practical wear, being bulky around 
the waist and difficult to clean. 


T HE invitation extended by Canada for the 
A.C.W.W. 1953 conference to be held in this 
country has, I understand, been accepted. The 
actual place of meeting has not yet been named. 
It is likely to be held in Ontario, probably in the 
early autumn. It will be well for us to start thinking 
about the things typically Canadian, which we will 
want to show our visitors from other lands. It is 
greatly hoped that they will be able to visit more 
than just the eastern provinces. Currency restric¬ 
tions and the high cost of dollars in their funds may 
unfortunately Emit their travel in Canada. 

We do not have old castles, homes of world- 
famous writers, artists and musicians 
or much in the way of native handi¬ 
craft to show to visitors. We may be 
somewhat surprised that they will 
know much more about Canada than 
we do of their countries. 
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Counbixi Women Down L(ndel 

The story of the amazing changes tvhich have come about in the lives of Australian people 
living in country places as a result of an idea which sparked an organization and its leaders 
into action. by MARGARET ECKER FRANCIS 


A young Australian woman who in 
addition to caring for her home and 
children, lends her rancher husband a 
hand at sheep care. Doctor and pilot 
carry a sick child to plane which will 
convey him to hospital. A mother takes 
down instructions for treating a sick 
child over a pedal wireless from a 
doctor at a base 125 miles away. 


I T took the British Pacific Commonwealth Air¬ 
lines sleeper plane 30 flying hours to touch 
down at the airport of Sydney, Australia, after 
leaving Vancouver. 

Fast travel—but 29 years ago something else 
travelled diagonally across the Pacific faster than 
sound, faster than light, as fast, as a matter of fact, 
as a flash of inspiration in the mind of a clever, 
kindly and adventurous woman. 

I was in Australia only a matter of hours before 
I felt the brilliance of this woman’s inspiration. 
When I had been there a few weeks, had met the 
woman, 72-year-old Mrs. Hugh Munro, had seen 
some of the results of her work, I felt humbly grate¬ 
ful that I was a Canadian. Proud too, that an idea 
that had germinated in my own land could have 
so changed the lives of thousands of country women 
in a sister commonwealth. 

Today, country women in Australia have better 
social services than in any other country in the 
world. Three decades ago, they had little. 

The Country Women’s Association in Australia 
has brought to those even in the loneliest “outback” 
medical services, educational opportunities for their 
children, companionship and inspiration. This is no 
exaggeration. Rural Australian women are cared for 
by their government because one woman, Grace 
Munro, was inspired to become a sort of Joan of 
Arc, leading an army of her ilk in the battle against 
masculine indifference. 

Mrs. Munro insists that her inspiration in forming 
the Country Women’s Association came from Can¬ 
ada’s own Women’s Institutes and Mrs. Alfred Watt. 
Let’s go back to the closing years of World War I. 
A grazier (sheep rancher) on one of those 
remote, lonely sheep stations which are often hun¬ 
dreds of square miles, was forced to be away from 
home for several weeks, range riding. Behind him 
he left his wife and two children. They had no 
communication with the outside world, either by 
telephone or any means of transportation. 


One of the children sickened and died and whilst 
his mother watched anxiously. With her own hands 
she dug the shallow grave in the parched earth. She 
returned to the house to find the second child 
sickening. The home had no medical supplies, no 
drugs and she too died. 

When the father returned home several days 
later, he found the mother, where she had collapsed 
as she tried to hollow out a grave for the little figure 
wrapped only in a blanket. Ants covered her and 
she was raving mad. She’s still in a mental hospital. 
A gruesome story, but it couldn’t happen today. 

T ODAY in the stricken home' would be a com¬ 
plete medical kit with drugs and medicines 
carefully numbered. The mother would have con¬ 
tacted her nearest medical center by the home’s 
pedal wireless telephone. The calm voice of a 
doctor, after he had listened carefully to the child’s 
symptoms, would say something like this: “Give the 
little boy such-and-such quantity of No. 3 medicine. 
Take his temperature, watch his reactions and call 
me back in two hours.” 

At the end of the two hours the doctor would 
either prescribe further medicine, or if the child had 
not reacted, would dispatch a flying bush doctor to 
the sheep station. While the twin-engine medical 
rescue plane was beating its way over several hun¬ 
dred miles of range and near-desert country, the 
mother would be receiving regular instructions on 
the care of her sick child. 

As soon as humanly possible, the doctor would 
be at the child’s side, and if necessary, the child, 
and the rest of the family, if preventive measures 
were necessary, would be aboard the plane, speed¬ 
ing back to a base hospital. 

The Country Women’s Association lays no claim 
to being entirely responsible for this magnificent 
flying medical service. It did, however, make pos¬ 
sible the first plane for the pioneer bush doctors 
when no other aid was available. It did bring to the 


public notice the need for such communications as 
pedal wireless telephone. Without the CWA these 
things would have probably come to isolated Aus¬ 
tralia, but they would have taken years longer. 

In the early twenties, Mrs. Hugh Munro was 
herself living on an isolated ranch, “Keera” at 
Bingara. It was an enormous and wealthy station 
and she was spared many of the hardships of most 
grazers’ wives. But she was keenly aware of these 
hardships and she knew from experience the lone¬ 
liness and boredom of life hundreds of miles from 
town or city. 

An article in “Stock and Station” magazine in 
which the editor, Robert MacMillan, discussed 
“How to make bush life more attractive,” started 
her thinking. She’d heard about the Women’s Insti¬ 
tutes in Canada and it seemed to her that this 
might be the framework on which to create an 
organization which would make bush life fuller 
and better for rural women. 

At her own expense she rattled about New South 
Wales in her old-fashioned car, talking to other 
country women, asking their problems, trying to 
show them what they might do to help themselves 
if they were organized. With her on her trek was 
another grazier’s wife, turned journalist, Mrs. E. M. 
Irvine, writing and sharing with Mrs. Munro the 
hardships of lonely, primitive roads and oppressive 
heat. In Sydney, Florence Gordon, women’s editor 
of Stock and Station, was urging through her 
columns a conference of country women. 

A preliminary committee in February, 1922, 
elected Mrs. Munro president of the proposed asso¬ 
ciation. In April, when country women gathered 
with their husbands in Sydney for the Royal Agri¬ 
cultural Society’s annual show, the one opportunity 
a year for many women to visit the city, a confer¬ 
ence was called. A dodger proclaimed the aim of 
the meeting: “Improving the conditions of the 
woman on the land.” Speakers discussed the prob¬ 
lems of these women; citizenship, how homes 
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| could be made more comfortable, in- 
| fant welfare. 

As the women themselves saw them, 
isolation and loneliness were two of 
their gravest problems, as were lack 
of medical services, lack of facilities 
for maternity care. 

As Mrs. Munro, a vigorous and 
cheerful elderly lady now reminisces, 
“the enthusiasm and hope that meet¬ 
ing inspired was fantastic. We all 
rushed home, eager to he the first to 
form a branch in our own district. ’ 

I N less than a year 69 branches had 
been formed in all parts of New 
South Wales, and the beginnings had 
been launched of a welfare program 
that was to revolutionize the lives of 
women on the land. As Mrs. Irvine, a 
well-known writer puts it, “we found 
ourselves with a selfless, energetic 
movement already uncannily success¬ 
ful.” 

One of the first projects was estab¬ 
lishing rest rooms in rural centers. 
Light kindled in the blue eyes of Mrs. 
Munro as in her pleasant Sydney 
home, high on a bluff overlooking the 
harbor, she talked of other, harder 
days. 

“You probably can’t realize how 
necessary these rest rooms were,” she 
explained. “An occasional trip to the 
town or village was the only outing 
most rural women had. But wlien they 
got there, there was nothing for them 
to do besides sit in the sulky with the 
children while father went about his 
business and refreshed himself with a 
beer in the pub. Mother had no place 
to go to change the baby or get a cup 
of tea.” 

CWA branches began by approach¬ 
ing storekeepers or office building 
owners to provide a room. The mem¬ 
bers furnished these, equipped them 
with children’s cots, stoves, dishes. 
Then the visitor had a place to rest 
comfortably, to feed her children and 
put baby to bed for a nap. Mother 
herself could chat over a cup, of tea 
with another lonely woman who had 
come to town with her husband. 

By the end of 1923, spread over the 
state, were 17 of these centers. Today 
there are 162 friendly, comfortable 
meeting places, mostly in cottages, 
built by the CWA on land they have 
purchased themselves. 

When Mrs. Munro began her cam¬ 
paign, there were no such things as 
maternity hospitals or wards, outside 
of Sydney. 

“Country hospitals wouldn’t be both¬ 
ered taking maternity cases because 
then they had to find matrons with 
special certificates. And the men, who 
ran the hospitals, held the theory that 
if they allowed maternity cases into 
them, puerperal fever, which was very 
common then, would spread to other 
patients. There were lots of other 
things wrong with the hospitals too, 
beds were hard, the linen coarse, and 
the food terrible.” 

Mrs. Munro took her campaign to 
the government, and was finally 
elected as the first woman on a hos¬ 
pital board. “Then I concentrated on 
getting maternity wards and improv¬ 
ing general conditions. I talked them 
into buying good math-esses and linen. 
Into providing more conveniences for 
the cooks so that the food could be 
better.” 

She coaxed the men to build the 
first maternity ward in the grounds of 
a rural hospital, and proved that when 
good methods were used, puerperal 
fever could not only be prevented 
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spreading but could be checked itself. 
By 1927 the efforts of the CWA 
founded the first maternity hospital, 
at Pokotoroo on the edge of the great 
western plains whose dwellers had had 
no medical care within hundreds of 
miles. 

The organization has since then 
founded 13 maternity hospitals, and 
all but two have now been taken over 
by the government health services. 
Even now, not all maternity cases 
from the “outback” can reach a hos¬ 
pital in time, so the CWA has pub¬ 
lished a book, “First Aid and Mid¬ 
wifery,” which has been widely 
circulated. “Hundreds of little Aus¬ 
tralians have since been brought into 
the world,” smiled Mrs. Munro, “by 
fathers, or even garagemen, with the 
book in one hand.” 

In the mid-twenties, Rev. John 
Flynn of the Inland Mission, who died 
in May, was struggling to establish 
what he called “a mantle of safety,” 
a series of flying doctor bases operat¬ 
ing planes in radii of 400 miles. Those 
who needed this medical service most 
were not in a position to assist it. 
Those who didn’t need it saw no 
reason for it. The pedal wireless set 
had been invented to bring com¬ 
munication to the “outback” but in 
most cases, bush doctors or nurses on 
horseback were too slow to bring help 
in emergencies. 

Through valient sacrifice on the part 
of their members, the CWA was able 
to give Dr. Flynn £1,000 to help 
establish the first flying doctor base 
at Broken Hill, an impetus that made 
the missionary’s dream possible. The 
first planes were rickety discards prac¬ 
tically held together by shoe laces but 
the work they did engendered enthusi¬ 
astic public support. Today seven 
bases cover every corner of Australia. 
In 1950 the flying doctors covered 
241,000 miles on 618 mercy flights, 
saving hundreds of lives. 

While the flying doctor service was 
groping its way toward its present 
efficiency, the CWA saw the need for 
bush nurses, dauntless young women 
who could serve the “outback.” By 
1923 the Association was supporting 
the first two of these “nursing Val¬ 
kyries,” as the members called them. 
Soon they could send others to remote 
parts of the country and provide them 
with cottages, from which they rode 
hundreds of miles bringing medical 
care and advice to isolated women and 
children. 

I N pre-Country Women’s Associa¬ 
tion days, only the cities had baby 
health centers and the introduction of 
these to rural communities was 
another of the group’s early efforts. 
Now at 156 points throughout New 
South Wales are these comforting 
clinics to which mothers can bring 
their infants for checkups, examina¬ 
tion and inoculations. The Association 
staffs and houses these clinics. 

Mrs. Munro focussed her attention 
on the members themselves. “Here 
they were,” she explained, “many of 
them living on stations 1,100 square 
miles. Except for our monthly meet¬ 
ings, which some of them couldn’t 
attend very often, they never saw 
another woman. Loneliness and de¬ 
spondency gnawed at them, even when 
they were working 18 hours a day, 
caring for their children, helping their 
husbands with the lambing, or cook¬ 
ing six meals a day for the shearing 
gangs. 

“The husbands in most cases 
couldn’t realize how incredibly grim 


their wives’ lives were. Sometimes for 
eight or nine months the whole coun¬ 
try, sweltering in terrific heat, is 
burned up in a drought with no green 
things to balance the diet, or even look 
at. This monotony and hard work has 
made many, many of our brave wom¬ 
en either give up or break down.” 

Bring them to the sea, and the 
green, lush coastal places, was the 
solution that came to Mrs. Munro’s 
mind. Once more she took to the road, 
looking for pleasant places for seaside 
homes. Once more she stormed into 
parliament, asking for grants of land. 
By 1923 she had raised some $7,500 
to buy a brick cottage at a seaside sub¬ 
urb of Sydney, and the first tired 
mothers with their children, were 
brought for a holiday. The cooking 
was done for them, the children 
looked after, while the mothers re¬ 
laxed and feasted their eyes on the 
sea and flowers and trees, things many 
of them had never seen before. 

The first guest house was called 
Keera House, after Mrs. Munro’s own 
home. Today the small cottage is 
replaced by a modern brick hotel 
which can accommodate hundreds of 
guests each year. Another seaside 
resort has been established at New¬ 
castle as well as a mountain resort rest 
home. 

The CWA has also succeeded in 
securing reduced railway fares for the 
families, who pay a minimum charge 
for accommodation at the resorts. Life 
in the “outback” can be as shattering 
for bodies as for mind, and the little 
children suffer most. Their early 
symptoms, often neglected, develop 
into dangerous diseases. The unbal¬ 
anced diet of the isolated regions leads 
to dietary deficiency ills. 

Realization of this led the CWA to 
plunge into the Far West Children’s 
scheme. Through this scheme, now 
operated by the government but still 
supported by the organization, when 
mothers and children were brought to 
the rest homes, they were given a 
complete medical checkup, dental 
work was done, and necessary treat¬ 
ments given until the disability has 
been arrested. Rickets is very preva¬ 
lent amongst the children. 

Australia’s unpopulated, lonely dis¬ 
tances, had posed another problem for 
the mother of the family. Sudden rains 
can turn the sun-baked earth into an 
impassable quagmire, so what of the 
woman awaiting the birth of another 
child? If she left the flight to the hos¬ 
pital too long, when the time came, 
it might be impossible to get truck, 
car or horse through. 

As the CWA saw it, hostels were 
the answer. Near maternity hospitals 
they have established homes for wait¬ 
ing mothers. A caretaker is in charge 
of the homey cottages to which a 
woman may come when she feels the 
birth of her child is approaching. With 
the fear of being cut off from doctors 
by storms gone, she can rest comfort¬ 
ably until the time to move to the 
hospital. 

Where does it stop, this story of 
what the Country Women have done 
for Australia? 

“We’re always looking for new 
projects,” explained Margaret McCal- 
lum, permanent secretary of the or¬ 
ganization in Sydney. “So very often 
after we have started something, the 
government sees its value and takes 
over, then we can turn our attention 
to something else.” 

It is largely due to the lobbying and 
(Please turn to page 40) 
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Add color and appetite appeal to summer meals 
with salads made from your garden vegetables 
by LILLIAN VIGRASS 

N the garden the salad vegetables Salad Suggestions 

are at their best right now. There Shredded cabbage, diced or crushed 
are home-grown tomatoes ripened pineapple and boiled salad dressing, 
thfe sun, crisp, cool cucumbers, Shredded cabbage, shredded carrot, 

ider carrots and firm, green heads slivered green pepper and peanut butter 
cabbage, as well as the last of the dressing. 

ids of lettuce, green onions and per- , Match-like strips of celery and shred- 
ps some late radish, water cress or ded ri T carr , ot ln lettuce cups wlth 
rsley. Add to this the fresh fruits sljced tomatoes topped with a mound 
d berries and you have the makings 0 f well-seasoned cottage cheese on let- 
a new and different salad for every tuce leaves. Pass boiled dressing, 
y—just for the gathering. Shredded lettuce, chopped parsley, 

Collect the vegetables just before chopped egg, chopped cooked beets and 
al time. Wash them well in ice- boiled dressing. 

j . , i i , , Slices ot pickled beets and cucumbers 

d water and shake dry in a tea , „ ^ u j 

, „ . , , , on lettuce with Trench dressing, 

vel. Tor a tossed green salad tear, 

her than cut, the greens into small, Tossed Green Salad 

iform pieces. No salad is appetizing % lb. tender 2 T. chopped 

the pieces are so fine the salad is spinach leaves parsley 

;gy or the dressing wet. 1 small head 1 egg, hard 

For a combination salad plate cut lettuce cooked 

> vegetables in new and different ^ large cucumber Vt tsp. dry mustard 

ipes—match-like strips of carrot or l bunch radishes * tsp ' pepp .f r 

rot curls, radish roses or slices 2 « f 3 P a g 1 ^ 'J t 

nip rings and sticks, mounds of celery c. vinegar 

tato or salmon salad on lettuce I onion, thinly Vz c. salad oil 

ves and stuffed or sliced tomatoes. sliced 

range the various parts of the salad Mash hard-cooked egg yolk. Combine 
a large serving plate, each mound with seasonings. Stir in vinegar and oil. 
group separated by sprigs of par- Chop egg white and add with parsley, 
y, radish roses or celery curls. You Be at dressing well. Peel and slice cucum- 
ve a complete meal on one plate- ber and onion. Slice radishes. Cut celery 
Ferent, cool and appetizing. int0 match-like strips; cut pepper into 

Keep the salad that accompanies tiny sl ^ ers , ? la f ce in a bowL Tear 
,. , , ii i. ..i spinach and lettuce into bite-size pieces, 

; main dish cool and light with p|ace in bowl Toss lightly . Stir dressing 

nty ot crisp greens, fresh, ripe we ]| and p 0ur over salad. Toss lightly 
natoes and cool cucumbers. The aga j n . Serve at once. Serves 6 to 8. 
issing, too, should be light and 

reshing. French dressing is most Health Salad 

pular with a tossed salad but it W* c. shredded Vt c. raisins 

3 S equally well with other side cabbage V\ c. shredded 

ads 1 Vt c. diced, tin- carrots 

But when the salad is the main part 3/ peeled apples % c. nuts 
the meal make it hearty. Serve with prunes 

. fresh vegetables such foods as Plump raisins by pouring boiling water 
rd-cooked eggs, cottage cheese, over dieirL Let stand few minutes until 
;am or cheddar cheese, salmon, p l um p ; drain well and dry. Cut up 
la, potato salad, minced ham, diced cooked prunes; chop nuts. Toss together 
icken or another meat. The dressing all ingredients. Serve immediately, 
i add an extra zip to the salad. Use „ „ . , 

rious boiled dressings or mayonnaise Cottage eese a a 

d add to them such specialties as Allow about % c. cottage cheese per 

:am cheese, grated cheddar or serving ' ,^ Ioist , en ", heese with ,, cr ? am ’ 

11 , 1 , i i . i season with salt and pepper; add chop- 

imbled blue cheese, whipped cream, ped radish> chive pic ^ e Zr green or red 

apped parsley, chopped hard- pepperSi as desired. Press individual por- 
aked eggs, chopped pickle, tomato tions in wet custard cups to form a 
:sup, chopped nuts or even peanut mold; invert on lettuce. Add a dash of 
tter. paprika. Serve with boiled dressing. 


Small wonder! More than a Century of International 
Harvester manufacturing skill has gone into the 
making of these outstanding refrigerators and freezers. 


and Color-Keyed 
to your, kitchen 

No matter which way 
you look at it . . . 


size ... or service... 
the new IH Refriger¬ 
ators are years 
aheadl They have 
everything that a 
woman dreams of... 
a 50 lb. capacity 


stream Crispers . . . 
Egg-O-Mat... Butter 
Keeper... Pantry Dor 
. . . and.a choice of 
ten beautiful door 
handle colors. 


Seven models - Seven Sizes • Seven Prices 


Model 111 


Slices 






[ . 1 ! ? • . i fim 
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from warm pads, 
from chafing 
and from odor 


Certainly you’ll find great relief with 
Tampax on those inevitable days of the 
month which are more un¬ 
welcome than ever in summer. 

Tampax sanitary protection is 
not at all like the other kind. 

It can’t be seen when in use. 

It can’t be felt. It can’t inter¬ 
fere with any activity. For 
Tampax is worn internally and so dis¬ 
cards the bothersome belt and heavy pad! 

And Tampax can’t add a jot or tittle to 
the heat and discomfort of a humid day. 
It can’t chafe. Can’t cause odor to form. 

May be worn in tub or shower. 
Ideal when swimming. Fur¬ 
ther, there are no “edges” to 
show under thin dresses or 
scanty play-shorts_An in¬ 

vention of a doctor, Tampax is 
made of pure surgical cotton—highly 
absorbent—compressed into handy ap¬ 
plicators. Changing quick. Disposaloasy. 





Buy Tampax atdrugor notion counter. 
Three different absorbencies: Regular, 
Super, Junior. Average month’s supply 
slips into purse. Canadian larnpax Cor¬ 
poration Limited, Brampton, Ontario. 


Accepted for Advertising 

by the Journal of the American Medical Association 


CANADIAN TAMPAX CORPORATION LIMITED, 
Brampton, Ontario. 

Please send me in plain wrapper a trial package of 
Tampax. I enclose 10c to cover cost of mailing. Size 
is checked below. 

( ) REGULAR ( ) SUPER ( ) JUNIOR 

Name... 


Address. 


City. 


Prov..TX-51-I6 


^unclaii on the 'faint 


Plans worked out after giving the subject 
some thought produce happy results 


by MARION IIISLOP 


S UNDAY was given us by the 
Lord as a day of rest and is, 
in my opinion, one of our best 

gifts. 

Sunday in the country in the sum¬ 
mer can be a day to stroll about and 
enjoy one’s kingdom; listening to the 
birds in the trees; looking at the wee 
calves in the pasture; the blooms on 
the flowers; enjoying the good things 
of farm life that a busy week causes 
us to pass over with a hasty glance. 
On the other hand it can be a day 
when your numerous town and coun¬ 
try friends think it is a fine time to 
visit you and enjoy a day in the coun¬ 
try and your company. The result is 
you find your nice Sunday consisting 
of food (with a capital F) and dish 
washing with snatches of conversation 
and laughter thrown in. 

The strenuous Sunday does not 
appeal to me, and that sort of Sunday 
is just about every Sunday in summer 
unless we get away from home first. I 
decided it was up to me to do some¬ 
thing about it. So I took paper and 
pencil and tried to work out some 
sort of plan to go by. First I set my¬ 
self a questionnaire, here it is: 

Q. Do you honestly object to your 
friends coming to see you on Sundays 
and enjoying a day in the country? 

A. No. I like to see my friends and 
enjoy their company. So does my hus¬ 
band. The trouble is I have to work 
so hard and spend so much time pre¬ 
paring meals I haven’t time to enjoy 
their company. 

Q. Would you rather get up early 
on Sunday, get your work done and 
get away to the golf course, beach or 
some other place, as a means of escap¬ 
ing this work? 

A. Only occasionally. I like Sundays 
at home, or would if I could manage 
better. 

Q. Isn’t the answer there? Better 
management? 

A. Yes, it must be. I will do some¬ 
thing about it. 

Sitting nibbling my pencil didn’t 
get much result. But as I went about 
my day’s work I turned the matter 
over in my mind and finally came to a 
decision. Two things which made a 
great deal of work were meals and 
my friends’ children making ducks and 
drakes of a lot of things, cushions, 
rugs etc. 

Sunday dinner took a lot of think¬ 
ing over. We have always been in the 
habit of having a large, hot dinner at 
two o’clock—husband and I had been 
brought up on it. It isn’t the same in 
the country as in town. You can’t get 
up and have a leisurely breakfast any¬ 
where from ten to twelve and not eat 
dinner until five-thirty or six, thus 
getting away with two meals. Break¬ 
fast comes too early on account of 
chores, particularly the milking. True, 
this chore is done later than through 
the week, but not that much later, and 
supper comes just the same on Sun¬ 
day, maybe at seven or eight, but it 
still comes. 

I decided the hot Sunday dinner, 
as such, would have to go. This 
would not be a popular move with 
the company, especially the country 
company and would take some win¬ 
ning-over of the good man. I felt 


equal to dealing with the latter and 
as for the former they would just have 
to become accustomed to it. Very well 
then, how to go about it. Food there 
must be and lots of it. It must be got 
ready on Saturday and must also be of 
the stretchable variety. One never 
knows how many there may be for 
meals on Sunday. Supper is likely to 
be served to a larger number than 
dinner but is easier to prepare being 
a cold meal. 

It worked out like a lot of other 
things, with a bit of compromise. 

A large roast of meat, any variety, 
or a roaster of fowl, cooked on Satur¬ 
day while the cookstove is on would 
form the backbone of the dinner, with 
abundance of gravy made and put in 
a saucepan ready to heat. Next came 
vegetables from the garden, picked, 
washed, prepared and stored in the 
refrigerator or basement and a large 
pot of potatoes, cooked, cooled and 
likewise put where it is cool; several 
pies, a large cake or batch of cookies, 
biscuits or buns. The dinner would be 
cold meat or fowl, hot gravy, fried 
potatoes with a couple of other vege¬ 
tables (one cooked, one raw), pickles, 
buns and pie. I could get that meal in 
half an hour with no fuss. 

S O far so good, now for supper. This 
meal had better center around a 
salad, a salad moreover that could be 
made to serve six or a dozen, as the 
case might be, and yet not be waste¬ 
ful. I decided on canned salmon or 
some other fish as main item. As many 
cans could be opened as are needed. 
On Saturday I would hard-boil a 
dozen eggs. Chopped, they are grand 
stretchers for a salad and combine 
well with any fish. Extra ones can be 
set around the edge of the dish. With 
a dab of salad dressing on them they 
will be tasty. Add to the fish a bit of 
minced onion, any cold peas, carrots, 
or such that may have been left over 
from dinner and there it is. If the eggs 
are peeled, covered with wax paper or 
one of those plastic covers and stored 
in a cool place they will take no hurt 
from being cooked the day before. Be 
sure, while you are in the cooking 
business on Saturday that you have 
ample salad dressing on hand. 

A plate of green onions, radishes 
and crisp lettuce goes well with this 
salad and can all be got ready on 
Saturday. Stored in a crock with a lid 
or just wrapped in wax paper they 
are, if anything, improved. Buns or 
biscuits, brown bread, fruit and cake 
or cookies would round off this meal 
very nicely. It could be prepared 
while the kettle is put to boil. 

Now for the house. I made a tour of 
inspection and looked for things that 
attract small fry and yet could be dis¬ 
pensed with. My nicest and least 
washable cushions can go in a bed¬ 
room box, small breakable or easily 
soiled knickknacks could be put away 
on a shelf in the cupboard or clothes 
closet and I promised myself to pur¬ 
chase a piece of plastic tablecloth 
large enough to cover the table pulled 
out full length. After some calculation 
I decided I could afford slip covers 
for the chesterfield and large chairs, 
the “knitted cotton, elastic weave” 



THE POWDERED PECTIN 

Jot frinet (Jams and (Jellies 

DEALERS EVERYWHERE — OR POSTPAID Tic 



^Balmoral 

Sail 

School for Girls 


Headmistress: 

Miss G. Murrell-Wright, B.A. 


A Boarding- and Day School in pleasant, 
friendly, healthy surroundings. Eight - 
acre Campus, Anglican-United Church 
affiliation. Regulation curriculum plus 
private school advantages. 

Kindergarten to University. 


For prospectus write to the Secretary: 
71 Langside St., WINNIPEG, MAN. 


for BABY S 


TUMMY UPSITS 

Give Baby’s Own Tab¬ 
lets. Sweet, simple little 
tablets. Used for over 50 
years to quickly help re¬ 
lieve minor digestive up¬ 
sets, gas, constipation 
and teething troubles. 

Quickly sweeten sour 
stomach. No “sleepy” 
stuff — no dulling effect. 

Get a package today at your druggist. 30c. 
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variety that takes no ironing and is 
easily washed. 

I am not fond of cleaning the rug 
in the living room so why not take it 
up for the summer and lay a con- 
goleum square in its place? Cookie 
crumbs (and what wee one doesn’t 
get hungry between meals) would be 
no trick to clean up. Yes, it might be 
well worth the outlay and also make 
a pleasant change. 

Next I viewed the verandah with 
an eye to making it more inviting and 
thus save muss in the house. This is 
what I came up with. A couch, old but 
serviceable, to be covered first with a 


ground sheet or piece of oilcloth, then 
covered with a gay Indian blanket 
with cushions of bright but not light 
color; two or three chairs, preferably 
old wicker or those nice metal lawn 
chairs that give a bit as one leans 
back, covered with thin cushions to 
make for more comfortable sitting; 
a small table or fixed-up box conveni¬ 
ently placed with ashtrays and 
lighter. In case of a rain taking in the 
blanket and cushions would be all that 
was necessary, nothing else would 
take hurt. 

So here I am now, looking forward 
with pleasure to friends coming to see 
us on the beautiful summer days. 


Qelbjmalzinij 'Tactics 

The reasons for suggested methods of jelly making 


T HE homemaker will be proud of 
the jelly she makes if it is clear 
and sparkling, if it has a fresh, 
fruit-like flavor and if it is stiff enough 
to hold its shape when taken from the 
glass. 

To make good jelly the fruit juice 
must contain sufficient pectin and also 
some acid. The juice from apples, 
blackberries, cranberries, currants, 
gooseberries, grapes, sour plums and 
raspberries, if they are underripe, 
have good jellymaking properties. 
Oranges have enough pectin but not 
always enough acid. Most of the other 
common fruits lack sufficient quantity 
or quality of pectin for jelly and some 
also the necessary acid. All overripe 
fruits make poor jelly as the pectin 
has changed to a non-jelling sub¬ 
stance. A commercial pectin added to 
the fruit juice, in every case, will make 
a well-set jelly. Use either the pow¬ 
dered or liquid form and for best 
results follow carefully the directions 
included in the package. 

Pectin is the substance fti growing 
plants that cements together the cell 
walls and therefore is part of the fruit 
pulp. To extract it with the juice, heat 
the fruit with a minimum of water. It 
must not be overcooked, however, as 
too high a temperature, before the 
sugar is added, will destroy the pectin. 
If the proportion of pectin in the fruit 
juice is too small the juice must be 
boiled down until the concentration 
is right for jellymaking. This is always 
done after the sugar has been added. 

It is now considered wiser, how¬ 
ever, to use a commercial pectin than 
to boil the fruit juice for any long 
period of time. In this way the fresh, 
natural flavor and pleasant color of 
the original juice are maintained. 
More jelly is produced from the same 
amount of juice, hence the resulting 
product is no more expensive than the 
“boiled-down” jelly. If boiling down 
is necessary a small quantity boiled 
rapidly in a wide-topped kettle hastens 
evaporation. 

Y OU will notice more sugar is 
added to the same amount of 
juice when a commercial pectin is 
added. This is because the amount of 
jelly made will be greater and since 
the percentage of sugar in all jelly is 
the same more sugar must be used. 
When any jelly is made it is cooked 
until a temperature of 217° F. is 
reached or until it contains about 60 
per cent sugar. The syrup then sheets 
off the spoon and the jelly is ready 
to pour. A ratio of % cup of sugar for 
each cup of “boiled-down” juice is 
considered best for most fruits; and 


cane and beet sugar serve equally 
well. Too much sugar in a jelly gives 
a syrupy or sticky consistency and 
may cause it to flatten out. Too little 
sugar results in a tough or rubbery 
product. Too little sugar is always 
better than too much. 

An acid fruit is required since jelly 
is formed by the combined action of 
acid and sugar on the pectin. Acid in 
the form of lemon juice may be added 
to a very mild fruit if necessary. Less 
sugar is needed for the formation of 
jelly with an acid juice. The acid also 
increases the firmness of the jelly and 
hastens the rate of setting. 

Too much acid, however, in a fruit 
will cause the jelly to “weep.” Synere- 
sis, as “weeping” is technically called, 
is most common in cranberry jelly. 
Oddly enough, it never occurs in a 
citrus fruit jelly or gooseberry jelly, 
both of which are very acid. The 
addition of a less acid juice to the 
cranberry juice will probably help pre¬ 
vent this formation of liquid on the 
jelly, as will a slower cooling and set¬ 
ting of the jelly. There must also be 
other unknown causes for “weeping” 
jelly as some years it is much more 
common than others. 

Lumpy jelly is due to the too rapid 
setting of the jelly and is often caused 
by excess acid in the fruit juice. The 
lumps are formed when the pouring is 
done after the jelly has begun to set. 

If a jelly is runny or syrupy after 
cooling it has either had too much 
sugar added or insufficient pectin. If 
it is made from a fruit high in pectin 
add more juice, but no sugar, to the 
jelly and reboil it for a few moments. 
If the juice is not rich in pectin add 
a juice of high pectin content or add 
a commercial pectin and reboil for a 
short time. Do not, however, add more 
sugar. Tests have proved that the 
addition of table salt to the fruit juice 
will prevent jelly formation. 

When a jelly is too tough it is prob¬ 
able the juice has been boiled too 
long and that insufficient sugar was 
added to the juice. Reheat the jelly 
with added fruit juice and an extra 
amount of sugar. Do not overcook it. 

A jelly that will not set is usually 
caused by insufficient pectin in the 
juice. Do not continue to boil it but 
rather add commercial pectin to the 
jelly when reheated. If it is a fruit 
juice that is high in pectin try adding 
the juice of a lemon, reheat and let 
it set. 

A fruit juice which contains starch 
will cause the jelly to appear cloudy. 
As the fruit matures there is less starch 
present and the jelly made from it 
will be much clearer. 



When you feed hungry harvesters/ 
use milk in its handiest form! 

You can have pasteurized milk Stays fresh weeks after opening, 
every day — with KLIM! without refrigeration. KLIM is 

easy to store, light to carry, perfect 
KLIM is pasteurized whole milk f or overseas parcels, 
in handy powder form . . . makes 

delicious fresh milk in seconds for Use KLIM as a regular milk 
drinking and cooking. And one supply. Ask for KLIM in 1-lb. or 
pound makes over 3 imperial economy 2h£ or 5-lb. sizes. “If 
quarts of nourishing fresh milk. 


FREE: easy KLIM 
recipes for cakes; 
desserts, other tempt¬ 
ing dishes. Write The 
Borden Company, 

Limited, Spadina 
Crescent, Toronto 4; 

Ontario. 

*73c7d&tC6 KLim 

Pasteurized milk in its handiest form ! 

For delicious drinking and cooking! 










it’s Borden’s, it’s GOT to be good!” 

• T*« BorOca Co. L6L 

_ 

ELSIE 



KLIM 



OvenFRESH/ 


/ 


QUAKER 

MOST DELICIOUS OF ALL! 
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' St.^okm ^auemcourt 

SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


FORT GARRY, WINNIPEG, MAN. 

J. O. TURNER, B.A., Headmaster 

A Country Day and Boarding School 

Boarders 8 to 18 Years—Day Boys 6 to 18 Years 

St. John's Ravenscourt is an amalgamation of St. John's College 
School (Founded 1820) and Ravenscourt School (Founded 1929). 

Ideally situated in a beautiful country setting in suburban Winni¬ 
peg, St. John's Ravenscourt with its modern buildings and spacious 
lawns, offers a healthy environment for mind and body. Progres¬ 
sive instruction from grades 1 to 12 inclusive, preparation for 
University and business careeis. Highly qualified staff . . . 
excellent academic record. The school's sports facilities include 
ft well equipped gymnasium and large playing fields, with physical 
training and supervised games for all boys. 

OPENING DATE: WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 12 

Limited number of openings for 1951. Applications being accepted for 1952. 
For further information write to: 


The Bursar, St. John's Ravenscourt School, Winnipeg BO! 
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GILLETTS 
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/Ki 

BOOKLET 


hups on rue 


In regular 
size and 
money-saving 
5 lb. tins. 


ADDRESS 


Gives complete 
information on 
soap making 

Available FREE- 
simply mail 
coupon below. 


I 

You’ll find there are - - ~~~ ~ - It 

dozens of different / •• 

ways Gillett’s Lye can — /|/ 

help you on the farm _ J l 

and in the home. From cleaning " •* . 

rubber parts of milking machines to making 
javelle water . . . from sanitizing outhouses to mopping 
floors . . . Gillett’s Pure Flake Lye will speed and ease 
your farm chores and greatly help in protecting the health 
of your flocks and animals. Get complete information — 
write for your free booklet today! 

GET YOUR COPY —MAIL COUPON 


STANDARD BRANDS LIMITED 

Dominion Square Bldg., 
Montreal, Que. 


Please send me a free copy of Gillett’s 
Lye Booklet. 


y 18 pages of infor- 
w motion in handy 
pocket-size 

. Fully explains 
over 30 major 
uses for lye 


"feltwcik 0$ Qnte’iestma 


by FLORENCE WEBB 







Pattern No. F-103. 

This saucy elephant is an ideal gift or bazaar idea. He is cuddly and colorful 
and very easy to make. Any child would love him and to make it easy for you 
to utilize scraps or to use the pattern for group work, we have prepared the 
paper pattern and made the felt and embroidery threads available. 

The pattern is No. F-103, price 25 cents. Sufficient felt for the elephant 
(18 by 36 inches) with a piece of contrasting felt (four by four inches) for 
lining the ears and a small snipping for making the tusks, is Package No. 6, 
price $1.30 postage paid. Threads are ten cents extra. Complete package, 
$1.65. Address orders to The Country Guide Needlework, Winnipeg. 


Ct Peilz\j Seanie 

Design No. K-58. 


Want something cute as a button 
to top your curls? Then we suggest 
you knit one of these flattering 
beanies. It won’t take long and you’ll 
have a lot of fun wearing it. Grand for 
school and for about-town jaunts. 
Make them of colors to match gloves 
or scarves and see how they dress up 
early fall suits and ensembles. 

The pattern is No. K-58, price 25 
cents. 


Country Women 

Continued from page 36 

campaigning of the members that so 
many isolated homes now have touch 
with the outside world through pedal 
wireless. Not only can help be called 
in an emergency but a lonely woman 
may call her neighbor for a chat. 

The Association is also campaign¬ 
ing for more government assistance in 
bringing water and electricity to rural 
homes. 

That their children may have as 
good an education as possible is the 
dream of women in Australia. As in 
Canada, thousands of Australian 
young people are educated by corre¬ 
spondence courses, but these cannot 
replace higher education and the in¬ 
fluence of a good teacher. 

At seven points in the state, the 
CWA has established school hostels 
where country girls may live, while 
they attend high or technical schools. 
Without these centers, the young 
students couldn’t afford to live away 
from home, and valuable talent would 
go untrained. At the Darlingurst Club 
in Sydney, where the students pay 
about $7 a week board, young brains 


are turning themselves to all manner 
of professions, from medicine and 
dentistry to aeronautical engineering. 

Hospitals, hostels, rest homes, medi¬ 
cal centers, how do they support 
them? 

“By sacrifice and hard work,” said 
Mrs. Munro, her mouth a determined 
line. Even belonging to a branch may 
mean sacrifice. The president of one 
group in the far west drives a truck 80 
miles to meetings, and she’s usually 
done a day’s work before she starts. 
She is putting her five children 
through their schooling by correspond¬ 
ence courses as well as doing a man’s 
job in helping her husband outside. 

These busy women organize teas, 
dances, bazaars, cookery contests. 
Weary hands work far into the night, 
embroidering tablecloths and other 
linen to keep stocked their various 
establishments. 

But there’s joy in that work, mem¬ 
bers will tell you, the joy of friend¬ 
ship and working together in a com¬ 
mon cause. The benefits the CWA has 
brought Australian women are not all 
tangible ones. 

“Friendship and mental stimulation 
are amongst our finest accomplish- 
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merits,” confirmed Mrs. Munro. To the 
monotony of a life of hard work, the 
Association has brought color and 
interest. Mrs. Munro started the first 
rural library at Keera, and now 68 
bush book clubs circulate books to 
country homes where once the local 
paper was the only reading material. 

Farm life, as in Canada, isn’t 
drudgery all year, and to fill empty 
days and long evenings, home indus¬ 
tries have been stimulated. Travelling 
instructors are sent out to teach women 
who have little beauty in their lives 
to create beautiful things. Most of 
them have always been skilled needle¬ 
women but they are now being taught 
the use of color and materials, where 
once they embroidered in harsh', jar¬ 
ring colors on calico. They have been 
taught to weave baskets, for their 
babies, and other household uses. 
They have been taught to card, weave 
and spin the wool of their own sheep 
for knitting. 

With thousands of immigrants and 
displaced persons arriving annually in 
Australia, study courses are both giv¬ 
ing the women a greater understand¬ 
ing of their new neighbors, and a 
broader outlook. 


Oil Heating Comfort 
costs so little 
with a Coleman 


your family clothing bills 
with attractive 
printed cotton bags! 0m; 


E ACH month a friendly, interesting 
magazine. The Country Woman, 
arrives at rural homes. It tells the work 
of the Association’s branches, provides 
fiction and article reading. Also once 
a year it devotes an issue to a foreign 
country and its way of life, including 
recipes. Each branch, once a year, has 
an International Day when, if pos¬ 
sible, members wear the costumes of 
that country, listen to the music and 
stories of that country, taste some of 
its national dishes. 

Mrs. Munro, white-haired and 
wrinkled now, looked weary after we 
had talked throughout one Sunday 
morning about the achievements of 
her brainchild which she had guided 
through its early years. Weary, but 
satisfied too, she seemed as she re¬ 
viewed its progress until today when 
it has 26,500 members in 483 
branches, and has spread to two other 
Australian states where Victoria has 
28,000 members and Queensland, 
26,500. 

“Now that you’ve retired from sheep 
ranching, and from the CWA, you can 
relax,” I suggested. 

Mrs. Munro sat up with a jerk. 
“Relax, nothing!” she snapped. “Do 
you think I’ve lost my sense of adven¬ 
ture? I was born and lived most of my 
life on a sheep station. My life has 
always been full of activity. I won’t 
stop now.” 

Then she told me how, since she 
moved into the city, she has explored 
into almost every comer of the South 
Pacific and India. She has travelled 
over the Kyber Pass, this slim woman 
in blue sweater and grey skirt; has 
explored to the head of the Seepik 
River in New Guinea, the only woman 
to venture that far into the head 
hunters’ country. Only last year when 
on a junket through the south sea is- 
lands, the flying boat in which she was 
travelling from Tahiti crash landed 
and she spent hours in a rubber 
dinghy in a shark-infested sea. 

“Just trying to decide where I’ll go 
next,” said the 73-year-old woman. 
“Maybe it should be Canada.” 

It’s easy to see the high sense of 
adventure and energy that Mrs. Grace 
Munro had to infuse into the Country 
Women’s Association. 


Coleman Automatic 
OIL FLOOR FURNACE 


The modern low-cost heating unit 
especially designed for one-floor 
homes with or without basements. 
Fits in the floor, takes no living space. 
Re-warms all the air three to five times 
an hour and circulates it to far-away 
corners and hard-to-heat places. Fully 
automatic—no fire-tending, no ashes, 
no dust. 


Give both radiant "quick-warm-up” 
heat and circulating warm air at the 
same time for all-over, warm floors 
comfort. They're automatic . .. you do 
no work, just set the regulator for the 
heat you want. No dusty fuel, no ashes 
to dirty up your house. There’s a 
model for every purpose ... including 
your summer cottage. 

There'sa Coleman Healing Dealer near you, 
ask him about them today, or mail coupon. 


Your feeds are now available V||v 
in attractive printed ^TN 

cotton bags. These bags, HpHMMjj 

when emptied, will provide " 

over a yard of bright, colour-fast printed 
cotton which can be magically transformed 
into a dress, kiddies playsuit, a new 
tablecloth or pretty drapes. Ask your 
dealer for your feed in printed cotton 
bags. Write today for free pattern fpjp 
booklet. It will tell you how to 
make all sorts of things for the 
home from printed cotton bags. 

P.S. All printed cotton bags are ijsStlj- j 

seamed with "easy-to-rip" l ' ', f 

chain stitch for your convenience. I ' 4. 




DOMINION TEXTILE 
COMPANY LIMITED 


Coleman 


twenty-four page 
pottern booklet 


Department CG2 

Dominion Textile Company Limited; 
P.O. Box 6151, Montreal, Que. 

Please send a free copy of your 
twenty-four page pattern booklet 
"Needle Magic with Cotton Bags” to 


MODERN HOME HEATING EQUIPMENT 


The Coleman Lamp and Stove Co. Ltd. Dept. C -2 
9 Davies Ave., Toronto 8, Ontario. 

Without obligation please send me free 
literature on 

□ Floor Furnaces □ Oil Heaters 


TELLS YOU HOW...to make smart new 
dresses, sunsuits, hats, gloves, blouses, 
bathing suits, skirts, pyjamas, housecoats, 
nightgowns, smocks, shoe bogs, slip¬ 
covers, dropes, etc. ALL MADE FROM 
PRINTED COTTON BAGS... WRITE NOW. 


Name. 


Address. 


Address. 
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Quality 
Lines 

Your Best Buy 
Anytime for — 

[11 - LASTING DUALITY 
COMPLETE SATISFACTION 
LOWEST PRICES 


Distributor* of- 

-GILSON' - "Sngw.Bi.d' CUcInc ft Ing.n. 
W»ifnng M»chin«i, "GILSON" Rthigtraiori 
& lc* Crtim C*b.nttl. "GUSON - 
Furn*t»J, f*n| O'l Burned, CK*<b 8'00<fe>» 
WC-, "ROY" Ref'igt'jlon Oil Hijim fltdrw 
Ranget. etc "BROWN" & "I'lSlET" R.nge. 
Heeler». "HUSKVARNA" Sewing Machines ft 
Meat CKoppert "BUfHllR" All Steel farm 
Wagons Trailers, etc "STANDARD" Grain 
Crushers. Gram [levators etc "DOmO" ft 
"STANDARD" Cream Separators M.He.i etc 
Garden Tractors. Cement Mue'S whekl 
Barrows Rumps. Jacls Meat Chftppeu Binder 
Twine, etc 

5m Oar Uttl DnU’ »r C.r /■«« HrunUn fr,m 

I C. ». DE FEHR a sons LTD 


When Writing to Advertisers 
Please Mention The Guide. 


B.C. Letter 

Continued from page 6 

cussions. People who haven’t paid the 
premiums and are now in arrears for 
a substantial sum are afraid to take 
jobs for which they are best suited 
because they think that they would 
automatically be "found out” and sued 
by the government as soon as they 
registered for employment. 

To relieve this situation there has 
been talk of the government being 
lenient toward such delinquents, in 
which event, of course, the people 
who have been faithfully paying 
would have a reasonable complaint. 

The grain business through British 
Columbia ports this year has been at 
an unusually high level; in fact, the 
movement hit a 15-year high during 
June with the export of more than 
9.000,000 bushels and it was signifi¬ 
cant that such a total was not sur¬ 
passed even during the war years. 

At this writing the British Columbia 
grain export total is already ahead of 
the grand total at the close of last year 
when some 62,000,000 bushels were 
loaded outwards. Grain men now esti¬ 
mate that the total for this season will 
probably be more than 70,000,000 
bushels. 


Shipments to the Far East account 
for most of the gain this year. Can¬ 
ada’s grain is being used to stabilize 
the food supply of Japan and India, 
and more than 10,000.000 bushels 
have been shipped through Vancouver 
to those countries so far this year- 
more than double the export to that 
quarter last year. 

It may be significant that for the 
first time since before the war more 
British ships than American have 
loaded deep sea freight here, third 
place being held by Norway and 
fourth by Canada. One of the main 
factors accounting for the earlier 
dominance of American ships was the 
heavy movement of lumber to the 
Atlantic seaboard states, but the de¬ 
mand for lumber in the United States 
has slackened off recently, and during 
the next few months the United King¬ 
dom -will be taking a larger proportion 
of this province’s offshore lumber 
trade. 


Peace Tower 

Continued from page 4 

costly enough to scare off many a 
buyer. Above all, we are stopping 
people from fighting each other for 
hard-to-get goods. For instance, for 


five years now, there have been more 
customers than cars. Ergo—we fight 
each other fqr cars, line up, take 
months to get one, accept what is 
offered us. The government through 
law make cars more costly; presto, 
overnight, there are all kinds of cars 
available now. Why? This is a calcu¬ 
lated deflation, an inspired depression. 
Today, there are more cars than 
buyers; before budget, there were 
more buyers than cars. It worked 
quickly with automobiles. 

I do not expect my readers to agree 
that the government is right. I am not 
saying they are. I am merely trying 
to interpret what it seems to me the 
Liberals are doing. Many indeed 
favor controls. The government has 
said: No. 

So we are having what I am calling 
a Calculated Depression. This is 
really the hottest story out of Ottawa. 
The high cost of living has already 
cost the Grits four federal by-elections, 
one Saskatchewan provincial election. 
They’ll lose and lose and lose till 
they get this cost of living down. 
With any luck, the living index may 
begin to show signs of falling by the 
time parliament meets. But if the 
Liberals cannot get the cost of living 
down, it will be slow music for them! 


r 
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GOVERNMENT OF CANADA 


If you are 70 this year 

apply NOW for your 

OLD AGE PENSION 


All men and women who will be 70 or over on January 1, 
1952, and who are not at present receiving old age pensions, 
should apply now for pensions payable by the Govern¬ 
ment of Canada under the Old Age Security Act, 1951. 


If you are already receiving an old age 
pension, do not apply. 

Your name and address will be taken from 
present old age pension lists, and you will 
receive your pension at the end of January 
1952, without further action on your part. 


If you are not receiving an old age pension, 
you should apply now. Do not delay. 

How to apply. An application form is wait¬ 
ing for you at your nearest post office. If you 
can’t come yourself, send someone for it. Fill it 
in at home and mail it as soon as possible. 


To avoid delay in receiving your pension, apply now! 


Issued by the authority of Hon. Paul Martin, 
Minister of National Health and Welfare, 
OTTAWA. CANADA 
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EATON’S 
VALUE-FULL 
FALL and WINTER 
CATALOGUE 


Kralm 


EFFICIENT OPERATION 
of your 

Self-Propelled 

Equipment 


CARTRIDGES & OIL CONDITIONERS 




* K T. EATON Cfc™. 

WINNIPEG''' CANADA 


USE EATON’S MAIL ORDER OFFICE SERVICE 


if there is one in or near your town. You receive prompt, courteous 
attention, whether you place your order in person or by telephone. 


filter Cartridges 
contain 

KRMirt A 


Mobile farm equipment is expensive. That’s why it’s good 
economy to invest the small amount required to keep your 
oil clean all year round. Yes ... for a very small amount 
you can give your engines the safe and complete protection 
of activated Kralin . . . the miracle oil-cleansing ingredient 
found only in Kralinator Filter Cartridges. Stock up with a 
supply of easy-to-install, easy-to-change Kralinator Filter 
Cartridges today. Remember . . . they contain Kralin and 
Kralin cleans oil twice as fast! 

KRALINATOR LIMITED preston,Ontario 


kraliimtor 


Summer piling (above) collects a great deal more earth than winter piling 
(below). Jackson Smith, foreman, and Harold Chapman (ivith camera) at the 
Saskatchewan government land clearing camp. Carrot River • 
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There's Good Reason IVhy You 
Should Have a 


NEWKIRK TILLAPLOW/ 



The ONE 
TOOL 
ONE OPERATION 
IMPLEMENT 

(plows and discs) 


Features 

• Positive Depth Control. 

• Automatic Lift. 

• Discs level at all times. 

• Turns right and left. 

• Safe road transport. 

• 


SAVES TIME . . . LABOR . . . COSTS! 

There is a Newkirk Tillaplow to fit every known 
tractor at a price to fit every budget. Ruggedly built, 
a year around tool that pays quick dividends on its 
purchase price. 

Combines plowing and discing into one operation. Saves 
time, labor and costs. Increases yields through improved 
soil texture by mixing humus and trash—keeps ground 
loose so that all natural food is available to crop root. 
Retards erosion by providing a more absorbent soil with 
minimum runoff. Holds moisture longer. Prepares seed 
beds faster, easier. 


Prepares all soils • • • Increases Crop Yield! 


Write for full details of the Newkirk Tillaplow Now. 

Canadian Distributors 

WESTERN AGRICULTURAL SUPPLY 

105 PEIVlBINA HIGHWAY - - WINNIPEG, MAN. 

Contact Your Local Distributor. 

MIDTOWN FARM EQUIPMENT XENON COMPANY 

Saskatoon, Sask. Rockwood, Ont. 

Distributors Wanted in Other Provinces. 


FARMER’S HANDBOOKS 

"Guides To Better Farming" 


No. 4—Farmer's Handbook on Livestock_25c 

Best information on livestock nutrition and feeding—the five nutritional 
principles; vitamins; minerals. Also information on cattle raising (beef 
and dairy cattle), hog raising and feeding economy, sheep raising, pests, 
and diseases of cattle, hogs and sheep, etc. And on the last page of the 
book is a handy gestation table for mare, cow, sow and ewe. Price only 
25c postpaid. 


No. 5—Farmer's Handbook On Soils And Crops 25c 

A book on Western farming conditions, giving invaluable information on 
types of soil, erosion, erosion control, maintaining soil fertility, moisture 
conservation, forage crops and soil fertility, seed cleaning, weed control, 
pests and diseases of field crops, etc. Price only 25c postpaid. 


No. 6—Farmer's Handbook On Poultry _ 25c 

Poultry housing, culling poultry, breeding and chick care, egg production, 
producing for meat, poultry feeding, pests and diseases, concerning turkeys, 
raising geese. Price only 25c postpaid. 

No. 7—Farmcraft Annual _ 50c 

An authoritative publication on mechanized farming for Western Canadian 
farmers. Contains also, considerable practical material on farm building, 
heating systems, water systems, sceptic tanks, rural electrification, and 
irrigation. 

Order By Number — Send Your Order Direct To: 

The Country Guide Book Dept. 

WINNIPEG ... CANADA 

---------- 

To The Country Guide Book Department, Winnipeg, Canada. 

I enclose_. Please send me in return 

books number_—-. 

Name _____j 

P.O. .... Prov. _ * 




D ID you ever imagine that eyes were staring at you 
from a hollow tree as you passed by? More than 
likely you were right. Who lives there? Although the 
tree is dead yet many animals and birds have found it 
the very best place to make a home. An owl looks out 
from a knothole high up in the tree or perhaps a noisy 
flicker screams at you as he flies up to his nest hole far 
above. A family of bats hanging by their feet with their 
heads down, sleep all day through in an opening in the 
hollow trunk. When night comes they fly silently off to 
hunt for insects, but these bats will return at the first 
sign of daylight. 

At the bottom of the tree is a cave-like opening and if we could follow it 
downwards we would likely find that a woodchuck or skunk had made a tunnel 
down in the large roots where he sleeps. Thousands of insects are moving 
through the loose wood of the old hollow tree and those claw marks you 

see on the trunk may he the marks of a raccoon. 
A family of bees long ago had stored a hive of 
honey in the tree for we can see, from a hole 
in the tree cut by an axe, that some person had 
found their honey and carried it off. Wood¬ 
peckers, mice, porcupines and squirrels make 
their homes in hollow trees. 

A hollow tree is like an apartment with people 
living in it. No, a 
hollow tree isn’t 
dead — it’s very 
much alive! 

-- 





Patsy’s Pig 

by Mary Grannan 

P ATSY’S pig’s picture was in the 
paper. He was a hero, and this is 
how it all happened. Patsy had longed 
for a pet for many months, and when 
her birthday was just around the 
comer, Patsy’s mother said to Patsy’s 
father, “I think that the thing to give 
Patsy for her birthday is some live 
creature that she can play with. What 
do you think about the idea?” 

“I think it’s a very fine one,” said 
Mr. Pepper. “She’s been wishing for 
a pet so long, that I think her birthday 
is just the time to make her wish come 
true.” 

Mrs. Pepper agreed. “Then will you 
look after it, dear? What do you think 
we should get for her? A dog, a cat, a 
bird? What would be best?” 

Mr. Pepper pondered a few seconds, 
and then smiling, he said, “I think 
Patsy should decide what she wants. 
Let us leave the money for a pet on 
her plate the morning of her birthday. 
She’d enjoy choosing her own pet. 
She can go to the market, or to a pet 
shop and look around before she 
makes up her mind.” 

That settled the matter of Patsy’s 
pet, and on the morning of her birth¬ 
day, she found a fat white envelope 
on her plate. Excitedly, she opened it, 
to read the little verse which said: 

“Happy birthday from dad and 
mummy. 

This is your happy birthday money 
We’d like you to buy yourself a pet 
We didn’t know just what kind to 
get .. . 

So choose for yourself, a cat or dog . . . 
(Of course we hope you don’t buy 
a frog) 

So off to the market you go with your 
money . . . 

Again . . . Happy birthday, Patsy, 
honey.” 

Patsy laughed merrily at the funny 
little verse, and she kissed her mother 
and her father, and then hurried to 
eat her breakfast that she might be 
off to buy her birthday pet. 


She had not made up her mind 
when she reached the market, but she 
was singing happily, “What’ll I get for 
a pet today ... A little dog who 
would run and play ... a little rabbit 
with ears so pink ... no a little cat 
. . . that’s what I think . . . perhaps a 
canary that’s pretty and yellow . . . 
No, he stays in a cage.” 

Patsy stopped in her hacks. She 
heard a funny friendly little squeal, 
coming from one of the market stalls. 
She went in the direction of the 
sound, and there she saw a little pink 
pig. He was spotlessly clean, and his 
little tail curled up like a corkscrew. 
He wiggled his little snout at Patsy, 
and she laughed. The farmer who 
owned the little pig came toward the 
little girl. 

“Good morning,” he said. “Could I 
sell you a nice little pig this morning?” 

“I don’t know,” said Patsy slowly. 
“I came to the market to buy a pet. 
It’s my birthday. I have some birth¬ 
day money, and I like the pig, but I 
guess he wouldn’t be a very good pet, 
would he? Little pigs are rather stupid, 
aren’t they? I’d like a little pet who 
would go walking with me, and who’d 
learn some tricks, and who’d be nice 
and clean.” 

The farmer smiled down on the 
little girl. “Little pigs make fine pets. 
They are clever at learning tricks, and 
they’re very clean if you give them a 
nice clean pen.” 

“True, true?” said Patsy. 

“True, true,” said the farmer. They 
talked together for a few minutes 
further about the pretty little pig, and 
then, Patsy bought him. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Pepper saw 
Patsy coming up the walk, leading a 
little pig, they cried out in dismay. 
“Oh,” cried Patsy’s mother. “We 
should have known better. A pig! 
You’ll have to take it back right 
away,” she said, turning to her hus¬ 
band. 

Patsy was heartbroken when she 
learned how her mother and father 
felt about her choice of birthday pet. 
She sobbed out her disappointment. 
“But please . . . please let me keep 
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him for my birthday . . . just for 
today, let me keep him.” 

Her mother and father agreed to 
that. “But in the morning,” said Mr. 
Pepper, “back to the market he goes.” 

Patsy nodded her head, sadly. 
“Come on Percy,” she said to the little 
pig. “I named him Percy on the way 
home,” she explained to her mother 
and father. “Come on Percy, I’ll take 
you for a walk. I think Percy’d like 
to see* the lake, don’t you?” 

“I think so, dear,” said Mrs. Pepper. 
“Don’t go out on the bluffs too far. 
The ground often caves in on the 
bluffs.” 

Patsy promised to be careful. When 
she reached the bluffs, however, she 
noticed a clump of brown-eyed 
Susans, growing on the bluffs edge. 

“Aren’t they pretty, Percy? I'll get 
those for mummy,” Patsy said. She 
reached for them. The ground gave 
way and Patsy went tumbling to the 
beach below. 

Percy Pig stood waiting for his little 
mistress to return, but when she did 
not, he scrambled down to her. She 
was lying, face in the mud, and very 
still. He rooted around until he 
cleared the earth away from her face. 
But still she did not speak to him. 
With all the speed his short little legs 
could muster, he ran back to the 
house. He squealed outside the kit¬ 
chen door until Mrs. Pepper opened 
it. 

“Percy,” she said, “You can’t come 
in here. You’re covered with mud. 
Where’s Patsy?” 

And then Mrs. Pepper sensed what 
had happened. She followed the little 
pig to the beach and found the little 
girl. 

It was then that Percy became a 
hero. It was that night that his pic¬ 
ture was in the paper. That evening 
he learned that he was going to stay 
with Patsv, forever. 


Birds of the Prairies 

No. 1 

S UDDENLY up from the tall grass 
flutters a bird, almost under your 
feet. You catch a glimpse of white 
feathers, a short, wide tail, a yellow 
throat with a black bib—“a meadow¬ 
lark,” you shout! Every boy and girl 
knows this bird of the prairies and 
has heard its song of gladness in the 
early spring. Have you tried to imi¬ 
tate its song? Did it seem to say, “Hip! 
Hip! Hurrah! boys, three cheers!” or 
“Sweet spring is here—spring o the 
year.” Our meadowlark of the prairies 
is called the Western meadowlark and 
although it looks very much like the 
Eastern meadowlark yets its song is 
very different. Our Western meadow¬ 
lark sings more sweetly, a rich strong 
whistled tune, while the Eastern 
meadowlark’s song is a mellow piping 
—like two people speaking different 
languages. 

In thick 
grass or weeds 
you will find 
the nest of the 
meadowlark 
built with a 
little verandah 
roof over it to 







hide it from sight. As you come near, 
the meadowlark will quietly run along 
in the grass away from her nest for her 
head and back are the color of dead 
grass and she is well hidden. Then up 
she flies with quick wing beats. 

Here are directions for coloring the 
meadowlark: throat, breast and small 
spot in front of the eye—bright yellow. 
Horseshoe mark on breast is black. 
Crown, back of head, back and tail 
are very light brown with black pencil 
lines. A small edge of white will show- 
on the side of the tail feathers and the 
bill and feet should be colored dark 
cream. The eggs are white speckled 
with purple and brown.— A. T. 



BOMBARDIER HALF TRACK 

Beats Your Traction Problems 

Steep grades, rough lands, wet or sandy soil, are no objections 
since Bombardier has introduced the half track adaptable to 
farm tractors. 

Now all your farm work can be done even under adverse condi¬ 
tions, without damaging fields. 

Plowing — ditch digging — cultivation — orchard spraying — 
logging — scraping — leveling — reaping special crops, are all 
jobs that can be done on time or when required. 

On all other 
track systems, 
joints and inter¬ 
sections are 
wearing be¬ 
cause ot friction. 
With t h e Bom¬ 
bardier rubber 
and steel design 
there is only one 
joint or as op¬ 
tional equip¬ 
ment no joints 

Bombardier hall track for Ford and Ferguson. at all,' this elim¬ 

inates wear and 

assures lasting performance even if the half track is used on 
gravel, sand or hard surfaces. 

WRITE TO-DAY 

FOR DETAILS AND NAME OF LOCAL DISTRIBUTOR 

BOMBARDIER SNOWMOBILE LIMITED 

VALCOURT, QUE. • CANADA 



COUNTRYWOMAN HANDBOOKS 

* "Guides To Modern Rural Living" 


No. 1—Countrywoman Handbook 

On Housekeeping_ 25c 

Kitchen tools and labor savers, home decorating, furniture refinishing, care 
and repair of hardwood and softwood floors, washday shortcuts, pattern 
reading and sewing hints, how to get rid of flies, bugs, and beetles, house¬ 
cleaning aids, etc., to mention only a part of the information contained in 
this splendid book. Price only 25c postpaid. 

No. 2—Countrywoman Handbook 

On Kitchen Planning __ 25c 

Essentials of a well-planned kitchen, proper arrangement of shelving, 
height of working surfaces, use of space, plans for a dumb waiter, shoe 
storage, and other very practical information on linen cupboards, clothes 
closets, etc. Price only 25c postpaid. 


No. 3—Countrywoman Handbook 

On Foods And Nutrition __ 25c 

What foods are necessary to secure the proper quantities of vitamins, 
calories, and minerals. Much useful information on canning and cooking. 
Useful menus and plans for meals. The above is just a part of the practical 
information contained in this book. Price only 25c postpaid. 

Order By Number — Send Your Order Direct To: 

The Country Guide Book Dept. 

WINNIPEG - - - CANADA 


To The Country Guide Book Department, Winnipeg, Canada. 

I enclose_:_. Please send me in return 

books number-- 


J P.O. _-Prov--- 5 
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The July Rate Increase 

With every round in freight rate increases the 
confidence of the western shipper in the Board of 
Transport Commissioners suffers another relapse. 
On July 5, that body authorized a further interim 
rate increase of 12 per cent which, it is estimated, 
will cost the public another $54 million. The rail¬ 
ways’ demand was for a 19 per cent increase to 
satisfy their desire for a revenue expansion of $89 
million. The Board will hold another hearing in 
November to dispose of the case completely. 

The western shippers’ dissatisfaction with the 
judgment arises from the Board’s apparent disre¬ 
gard for the recommendations filed by the Turgeon 
Royal Commission in March. That very thorough 
inquiry condemned the method of horizontal in¬ 
creases which, after repeated sanction by the 
Board, has worked so inequitably against long-haul 
shippers. It specifically called for some effort on 
the part of the Transport Board to equalize rates as 
between East and West. 

The Turgeon Commission Report might as well 
never have been written so far as the award of 
July 5 is concerned. The interim increase is to be 
permissive, not mandatory. The railways may apply 
it where they choose. This means that the western 
shipper, already paying high rates, will feel the 
full impact of the increase. The eastern shipper 
benefited by lower competitive rates will continue 
to be sheltered from the blast. The discrimination 
between East and West will be increased instead 
of lessened. 

Shippers are also sharply critical of the railways’ 
estimates of the revenues they are going to re¬ 
quire. Last year C.P.R. net earnings were $38 mil¬ 
lion, as against $18 million in the previous year. 
There is currently a healthy traffic increase which 
will tend to improve the position of both carriers 
still further this year, and will provide some of the 
revenue covered by the rate increase applied for. 

It may be said that the advance just authorized 
is subject to review in November, at which time the 
Board may put into force some of the Turgeon 
Commission recommendations. That argument will 
not console western shippers in the light of the 
postwar record of rate hearings. The time to have 
done so was when the award was drafted. In the 
meantime the increases go into effect and the 
discrimination against western shippers is made 
more burdensome. 


The Battle against Inflation 

Whatever may come out of the Kaesong peace 
talks, their timing has been unfortunate in one 
respect. The measures by which the Truman ad¬ 
ministration is endeavoring to combat inflation in 
the United States rested on the Defence Produc¬ 
tion Act which was due to expire on June 30. The 
administration supporters did everything in their 
power to have the Act renewed and strengthened. 
Congress, wallowing in a sea of unfinished business, 
delayed until the eleventh hour. 

Then the news from Korea broke. Even without 
MacArthur the politicians could see “the boys home 
by Christmas.” In a triumph of hope over head 
work, the legislators visualized an easing in the 
cold war, rearmament relegated to a lower order 
of priority, and with that change, a great lessening 
in inflationary tendencies. 

Consequently, when the Act was renewed at 
the last moment the administration was shorn of 
powers it had deemed necessary to control certain 
inflationary trends. Price cuts involving $5 billion, 
which were scheduled to go into effect July 2 were 
cancelled. It is estimated that this Congressional 
decision will involve a further increase of six per 
cent in the American cost of living. Because of the 


inescapable effect of American price changes on 
the Canadian economy, this purely American devel¬ 
opment will spread its ripples into this country. 

Apart from the military danger of too early 
relaxation in the cold war, any defeat on the front 
against inflation is highly regrettable. The tone of 
responsible public utterances on both sides of the 
Atlantic shows that the ghost of mn-away inflation 
has not yet been laid. The temporary halt in price 
rises in the early summer, caused by credit restric¬ 
tions and the consequent liquidation of heavy in¬ 
ventories, is deceptive. Even if hostilities end in 
Korea, ther§ are plenty of incipient fires elsewhere, 
fanned if not started by Communists. Rearmament 
must proceed as rapidly as the resources of the free 
nations will permit, and rearmament is a powerful 
engine of inflation. This is no hour for complacency. 


“ Farmer’s Choice ” 

Out in Alberta, where even the kindergarten chil¬ 
dren understand all about money and gold, there 
will be no mystery about the plight of Canada’s 
gold miners. Elsewhere it is not clearly understood 
why boom times work such hardship on this extrac¬ 
tive industry. The gold miners are making the 
welkin ring, and their remedy, to allow gold to be 
sold in a free market, seems so simple that people 
unaware of the complications are inclined to say 
“why not?” 

But alas, it is not as easy as it sounds. If all 
restrictions were taken off the price of gold, and it 
went up in value, it would have a profound effect 
on all of us. When you pay more dollars for an 
ounce of gold you advance the price of every other 
commodity. To raise the price of gold in terms of 
dollars is to declare that your dollar is not worth as 
much as you formerly asserted it to be. And as it 
takes more dollars to buy a given quantity of gold, 
so too it takes more money to buy wheat, or lumber 
or a pair of shoes. An increase in the price of gold 
is a direct measure of inflation. 

The Canadian public might become so sym¬ 
pathetic about the difficulties of the gold miner, 
tied to a fixed price for his product in a time 
when all his costs have advanced, that it might 
willingly accept inflation in order to help him out, 
but that too is largely out of the government’s 
hands. The International Monetary Fund, one of 
the organs of UN was set up for the express pur¬ 
pose of preventing individual nations from mani¬ 
pulating their currency to the disadvantage of 
others. None of the member nations can disturb 
the price of gold without the concurrence of IMF. 
Ottawa has extended some help to the miners by 
bonusing high cost producers. Even that is frowned 
upon by IMF. 

The gold miner is in a tight spot. Unlike the 
merchant he cannot raise the price of his article. 
Like the farmer in depression times he can either 
continue to produce at a loss as long as his capital 
and credit permit, or to quit. The older generation 
of farmers know how grim that choice can be. 


Lest We Remember 

Since the St. Laurent government came to power 
there has been a steady whittling away of any 
evidence that this country has or ever had any 
connection with Great Britain. When the title of 
Dominion of Canada was discarded, the prime 
minister himself was confronted with a surprised 
and inquiring House that has the power to do little 
else than raise its eyebrows. The decision was a 
matter of no great importance to most Canadians, 
although it robs us of a useful adjective when we 
come to speak, for instance, of dominion-provincial 
relations. 

Somewhat later, Hon. Edouard Gabriel Rinfret, 
postmaster-general, sneaked another change in at 
the back door with his act to revise the Canadian 
mail service, which he was obliged to acknowledge 
to an inquisitive member of the House, ended the 
use of the term Royal Mail. The latest step is to 
change the Dominion Elections Act to the Cana¬ 
dian Elections Act. 

Next month we expect to find more changes. We 
shall not be surprised to find that the Royal Cana¬ 
dian Mounted Police will have lost the first word 
in their proud title which was woven into the his¬ 


tory of the West long before that respected force 
was used for decorative purposes on Parliament 
Hill; and the Dominion Experimental Farms which 
shaped the pioneer agriculture of western Canada 
will blossom forth under a new name which does 
not recall its splendid record of service. The Royal 
Canadian Navy will have the reminder of its proto¬ 
type struck from its title lest it offend people to 
whom Trafalgar is a distasteful recollection. The 
Dominion Archives, which houses the record of 
the early steps to nationhood, will be called some¬ 
thing else, even if the authors of the new order 
cannot erase the records. 

Some people may think that the ruthless obliter¬ 
ation of our historic symbols may be carried out to 
the end without protest. We venture to suggest 
that an equally large number of persons will think 
the present ministry has gone far enough. To be 
Canadian we account a worthy distinction, but it 
does not require a denial of all the influences which 
have guided us thus far along the road to destiny. 


A Good Word for Radio 

We cannot refrain from extending our congratu¬ 
lations to CBC for the continued high level of excel¬ 
lence of two of its Sunday broadcasting features, 
Capital Report and Critically Speaking. 

In our judgment a high point was reached in the 
former program by Matthew Halton on July 29 in 
dealing with the American treaty with Franco 
Spain. Analyzing a subject as explosive as this one 
calls for a critical balancing of arguments, com¬ 
pletely free from the slightest stain of prejudice. 
Mr. Halton did not gloss over the unspeakable 
record which makes Franco’s name a by-word in 
every European capital, and renders him com¬ 
pletely unacceptable to them as an ally on any 
terms. Nor did he fail to appreciate the arguments 
by which the Pentagon has been persuaded to nego¬ 
tiate a two-power treaty. Mr. Halton’s final decision 
against Franco must have affected the judgment 
of thousands of his hearers who recognized the 
scrupulousness of the thinking process by which 
that decision was reached. 

Stuart Keate did equally well with his comments 
on radio advertising on July 15. It was a long over¬ 
due condemnation of the uncontrolled debauchery 
of taste by unprincipled radio advertisers. The pic¬ 
ture drawn by him in his opening paragraphs is 
too good to keep out of print. After a lengthy sea 
voyage in a Canadian cruiser in the closing months 
of the war he hurried to his hotel, sent for a radio, 
and tuned in with eager expectation, to be greeted 
in a sepulchral voice, “Friends, do you realize that 
your intestine is 24 feet long?” 

A radio station operator, to whom Mr. Keate 
related this story, replied with some heat that 
printed advertising is guilty of the same kind of 
offense. The obvious answer is that advertisements 
in a publication “lie quietly in a corner and don’t 
say a word when you go to the dinner table. Radio, 
with its boundless curiosity about personal hygiene, 
has been guilty of some reasonably shocking inter¬ 
ludes in the after-dinner conversation. 

Programs like these two go a long way to com¬ 
pensate for the dreary round of tripe that blares 
out at us from almost any point on the dial. 


Quite recently the following letter written in a 
strong but sensitive longhand came to this editorial 
desk. 

“I am a Canadian who has been working for the 
past few years in the American Middle West. I 
felt I had to improve my opportunities and it 
seemed so simple to go South over the border. 
Now I know I have made a mistake. Away from 
my country, I have been able to see that Canada 
has a character and individuality of her own. She 
is not American, nor European, and in many ways, 
blends the best of both. Her future seems to hold 
the brightest benefits for her people. I am sure 
now of one thing, that I will return and be con¬ 
tent in knowing I am, and always will be, a 
Canadian.” 

Chicago. Marcel Colbert ' 

We wonder how many ex-patriates lift up their 
eyes from the tasks that absorb their energies to 
weigh the credits and debits of exile in the land of 
abundance? And how many of them, like Mr. 
Colbert, discover new values? 




Decorative and other specifications subject to change without notice. 


Top value of Canada's 
lowest price cars... 

Studebaker Champion 


In this year's Mobilgas Economy Run, a Studebaker Champion got the best actual 
gas mileage among 26 "standard classification” cars that competed. Two 
Studebaker V-8s finished second and third in actual gas mileage, led only by their 
Champion team-mate. All three Studebakers used overdrive, optional at extra cost. 


SEE STUDEBAKER'S NEW V-8 COMMANDER, TOO...A SENSATIONAL PERFORMER 


The Studebaker Corporation of Canada, Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario 
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HERE'S POWER FOR 


PROFIT 




MODERN MACHINES ARE BUILT TO 


SAVE YOU MONEY — NOW, AND LATER! 

You expect a lot from new farm equipment . . . and you get it —for 
many years to come, with MM Modern Machinery. You get the 
economical power to do your work faster, easier, better. You get 
low-cost operation and rugged long-life construction that mean more 
production, more profits, season after season. 


THIS IS WHY SO MANY MODERN FARMERS ARE INVESTING 


IN THE FUTURE WITH MM MODERN MACHINERY . . . 


Versatile, dependable MM Tractors are Visionlined. Four kinds 
of power; drawbar, belt, power-take-off and hydraulic controls 
handle a big variety of jobs. Optional Uni-Matic Power offers new 
safety features, gives the operator hydraulic, one-lever control of 
mounted or pull-behind tools. 

When you team MM M'atched Machines with MM Visionlined 
Tractors you get the most in modern farming. MM Harvestors, 
Windrowers and the Bale-O-Matic get all the crop quickly, easily, 
at lower cost, with fewer man hours, with less fatigue. MM Wheat- 
land Plows are not only the original one way disc plows, but still the 
leaders, too. 





in IVIM 

FACTORIES ASSURES DEPENDABLE 
PERFORMANCE IN THE FIELD 


Here’s modern farming the MM way—with Matched Machinery 
that is built to last, to give you low-cost power to do the job right, 
to give you machines which use that dependable power for easier, 
faster, more profitable farming. Now is the time to make a sound in¬ 
vestment in your future—and MM Modern Machines are built to 
save you money, TO MAKE YOU MONEY, for many years to 
come. May we suggest that you get facts on MM Tractors, Moline- 
Monitor Drills, MM Wheatland Disc Plows and MM Harvestors 
at once. 

See your MM Dealer for complete facts or Write today. 








Sub-Branches and Transfer Points in Other Leading Farm Machinery Distribution Centres 


Marshall-Wells (Westminster) Ltd. — Distributors — 

British Columbia 


Waterloo Manufacturing Company 
Eastern Ontario 









































